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TO MUSEUMS AND COLLECTORS 
SPRING EXHIBITION INTERESTED IN 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY WINSLOW HOMER 


q During Homer’s lifetime, his staunch supporter 
RICHARD BLOW MOLLY LUCE was his brother, Charles Savage Homer, owner of 


Winslow's studio at Prout’s Neck, companion on 
DANIEL CELENTANO -—S-— DAVID McCOSH aout Rendbi, ane Suaeeles tonter wien oe tonee 
to produce a living. 
JOHN STEUART CURRY FRANK MECHAU It was natural that many of Winslow’s: pictures 
THEODORE CZEBOTAR DUDLEY MORRIS sous. te belaae tod ieee te We le tor 
H died some t t he left all of 
OLIN DOWS HOBSON PITTMAN hess $0 She eile, Gand aba teed te Baibars part of 
the collection intact until her death in the fall 
GEORGE GROSZ ANDREE RUELLAN of 1937. 


These pictures are now being reléased to us for 


JOHN HELIKER LEE TOWNSEND sale by her heirs and executors. Several have al- 


ready been secured by Museums and Collectors. 

ALEXANDER JAMES JAMES TURNBULL Some will probably not eome to the market for 
many years. 

DORIS LEE PAUL WESCOTT Beginning May 16th we are privileged to show and 
offer for sale several fine water colors and early 
oils from Mrs. Homer’s estate, supplemented by 
a few consigned by other owners. 


A complete illustrated catalogue has been pre- 
pared for those who care to take advantage of a 
rare opportunity to add to their collections or to 


WwW A L K c R start the formation of a Homer group. 


a a ee ae MACBETH GALLERY 


108 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 11 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK CITY 


UNTIL JUNE 30TH 


Paintings - Sculpture - Watercolors + Etchings 


by American Artists 


MAURICE STERNE EDWARD BRUCE 
LEON KROLL FRANCIS SPEIGHT 
STEPHEN ETNIER SIDNEY LAUFMAN 
MILLARD SHEETS LUCILE BLANCH 
LOUIS RITMAN S. SIMKHOVITCH 
ROBERT PHILIPP PAUL ROHLAND 
JOHN WHORF HEINZ WARNEKE 
CHILDE HASSAM GARI MELCHERS 
AND OTHERS 


MILCH GALLERIES 


108 WEST 57 STREET NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS THROUGHOUT THE SEASON - VISITORS INVITED 









































































































































PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE Art 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 

) Any reader is invited to take issue with what 


he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Logical and Fair to All 
fox FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, having shown a sincere desire 
to encourage native American art through its relief 
projects and the Treasury Department commissions, could 
bring that program to a fruitful harvest by one single 
amendment to the tax structure: 

Declare that all persons buying art by living Americans 
may deduct the full amount of the purchase from their in- 
come tax statement during the year of purchase. 

While this would entail an immediate loss in Government 
revenue, indications are that the loss would be absorbed as 
the program materializes, and in the long run such a cul- 
tural exemption would prove the cheapest and most efficient 
type of art subsidy. And let us keep in mind the fact that 
both the Government and a majority of the art world seem 
agreed that under the present economic conditions an art 
subsidy is necessary. 

It is my considered belief that such a cultural exemption 
would spur a wave of private buying of contemporary art 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars, and “prime” 
the creative pump of many a discouraged artist. Since the 
artist and his dealer would continue to pay a personal in- 
come tax, just as they do today in a few scattered cases, 
this increased tax-bearing income would go far toward re- 
placing the lost revenue. 

Further lessening the cost to the Federal Government would 
be the removal of many artists, now dependent upon Wash- 
ington paternalism, from the relief rolls. In a few cases 
these “relief” artists would even be brought into the income 
tax paying bracket—probably for the first time in their 
lives. While this plan is proposed from the standpoint of 
the Federal Government, it would be equally applicable in 
those states that have local income tax laws. 

Conversations with artists and art lovers during the past 
few weeks reveal an unaminity of sentiment that is unusual 
in the art world. All agree that the exemption, if enacted by 
Congress, would do more to encourage native art expression 
along sound, democratic American lines than any program 
yet advanced to lead the artist out of a machine-made 
wilderness. 

Far transcending any monetary arguments is the fact that 
such a tax exemption would not be just another example of 
class legislation. It would be, in intent and in fact, an in- 
vestment in the cultural growth of the country, in its artistic 
heritage—the most permanent bequest one age can leave to 
those that are to come. Avoiding the partisan controversy 
of the present Federal Arts Bill, it would at the same time 
help to lift a great bulk of artists from the condition of 
pauperism while shunning the demoralization of living on 
relief, on other people’s money. 

The editor invites comment on the above plan for a 
“new deal” for the nation’s artists. 





Concerning Scholarship 
hg BaLtrmore this month a group of scholars have organ- 
ized a symposium on “Courbet and the Naturalistic 
Movement,” notice of which appears on page 12 of this 
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_issue. Elsewhere are notices concerning the publication of 


several scholarly volumes by the Princeton University Press 
and the corpus by A. M. Hind which catalogues and re- 
produces all known Florentine engravings. These three news 
items are not unrelated. 

At first glance, the expensive and years-consuming pub- 
lication of all the crude illustrations of the Septuagint, the 
Greek Old Testament, seems wholly unrelated to this modern 
life. So does the complete listing of all Florentine engravings 
of which some are undoubtably poor works of art. At sec- 
ond glance these are very pertinently related to modern life. 
They represent in the universal language of graphic arts, the 
sum total of warning, advice, and encouragement that a 
past, organic era has to offer this turbulent world. There is 
no hearsay in these prints, no interpretation, no predjucial 
distortion by some ax-grinding historian. These are first- 
hand statements by some badly confused Greeks whose gods 
had betrayed them and who were turning to another God. 
They are messages from artisan Florentines who were just 
feeling the elixir of a new humanism. Take them as picture 
books and they are worth all the histories ever written. 


A word about the scholarship that produces such phenom- 
ena. Scholarship is not erudition; it is not learning. Scholar- 
ship is a disciplined technique—that rare ability to see 
something, to know all about it and to record it, a driving 
energy to be complete, accurate and wholly impersonal. It 
is something that is in a Courbet painting. 

A word about scholars. They are not, as is popularly 
supposed, dry, pedagogic, inhuman. They are often the most 
whimsical, the most human of humans. It was Lewis Carroll, 
the scholarly don of mathematical Oxford who, punting with 
little Alice Liddell, gave the world its most lovable and fan- 
tastic wonderland. It was the shy archeologist Lawrence who 
provided the most fantastic episode of the World War. 


Finally, a word about scholarship in America. At one 
time not so long ago there was little of it in this country. 
Today America is becoming the very nerve center of in- 
dependent research and the accumulation of knowledge, more 
so probably in art than in any other department of the hu- 
manities. But in art in America there exists a wide fringe of 
scholarship, ragged, unthorough, commercial, often dishon- 
est. It has a press of its own, a purpose, and it has all the 
externals of authenticity, the degrees, and that awe-inspiring 
apparatus of pseudo-scholarship—a “lingo.” 

The quickest way to stamp out this falsity is to recognize, 
respect and appreciate the authentic when it does come 
along. This month it has. For true scholars and good com- 
panions: Albert M. Friend, Jr., Ernest T. DeWald; their 
inspiring chief, Charles Rufus Morey; all of Princeton; 
FitzRoy Carrington of America—and Gustave Courbet, their 
patron painter. 


Wants No Hot-Cha 


- an age that is distinguished by its sadistic fondness for 
idol-breaking and its iconoclastic searching for the feet- 
of-clay on the gods of our forebears, it is pleasant to read 
of Leo J. Fitzpatrick’s: staunch protection of the immortal 
Loch Lomond from artistic murder at the hands of a “swing” 
(alias Jazz) band in Detroit the other night. 

When Tommy Dorsey’s Orchestra attempted to “swing” the 
great Highland ballad over radio station WJR, Fitzpatrick, 
the station manager, revolted, heredity spoke, and he cut the 
program. Later he announced that “from now on there will 
be no more swinging or jazzing of the old and sentimental 
ballads over this station. I’m not standing by listening to 
these bands murder all the decent things in music.” 

Unfinished business before the Ancient Order of Common 
Decency calls for a medal to Leo J. Fitzpatrick. 





























EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 

PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 

17th to 20th CENTURIES 
e 


OLD ENGLISH AND IRISH 
SILVER AND GLASS 


18th CENTURY ENGLISH 
AND IRISH FURNITURE 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan 
460 Park Avenue, New York 


BRIGGS 


PAINTINGS of the WAR in SPAIN 
thru May 


UPTOW GALLERY 


TRAVELING 
EXHIBITIONS 


Circulated by 
BLANCHE A. BYERLEY 
205 East 78th Street, New York 


CONTEMPORARY 


A Rg T S Weekes Ses ey eB 


2:30-5:30 
20 ARTISTS ‘LOOK NORTH 
FROM RADIO CITY 


April 23-July 16 
also Small Paintings for Summer Visitors 








May 16-July I 
SUMMER EXHIBITION 
Nat’l Ass’n of Women 


Painters and Sculptors 
ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


A Bostonian Turns 


Sir: Once in a great while the Boston 
worm turns, though he is usually too indiffer- 
ent to care what the world outside thinks of 
him and his work. But this total spurning of 
the well known, even famous painters of Bos- 
ton’s today and yesterday is insulting, if it 
isn’t ignorant. What do you say? Note crit- 
icism of William Germain Dooley in the 
Boston Transcript of April 30. Also can you 
tell us in your invaluable magazine why the 
French Government selected the New York 
Museum of Modern Art to choose the Amer- 
ican paintings in a “national” exhibition. It 
acknowledges only “modern art.” 

—Jean Nuttinc Ottver, Boston 

Ed.—Mr. Dooley’s article is quoted at 
length on page 5 of this issue. How about a 
list of New England artists who should have 
been, but were not, included in the Paris ex- 
hibition? 


Mahatma Wants Reform 


Sir: I cannot believe it true how our art 
magazines are edited today. And you persist 
in including Picasso, Miro and some of the 
other insane French-duffers. If I had a sum 
of money, I would get up laws to check the 
outrageous reproductions in the art magazines. 
Also of some American-born imitators. Re- 
form, sir! Reform! 

—Louis M. Emsuemius, New York 


An Angry Californian 
Sir: Replying to Annie Nathan Meyer’s 
comment. One art exhibition in San Fran- 
cisco, 69 in New York. How come? How 
could any city with three large museums and 
some 12 private dealers have one art exhibit? 
Not even a Republican could make that out! 
If the citizens of this country could learn to 
think, and tell only the truth what a mile- 
stone it would be for the U. S. A. 
—J. Vennestrom Cannon, California 


Re: A Catalogue of Slides 
Sir: My recent experience of wanting slides 
for a lecture on “Contemporary American 
Paintings,” when I was obliged to seek slides 
from a number of different sources and then 
was unable to secure them of some of our 
leading artists, leads me to write to emphasize 
Margery Ryerson’s timely suggestion in the 
April Ist issue for a catalogue of slides that 
are available to lecturers. 
—Mrs. R. Epson Doouitt.e, Brooklyn 


Opening Doors 
Sir: I want to extend my thanks to THE 
Art Dicest for the way it has opened doors, 
so to speak, for me through its “Where To 
Show” column. As a young artist without a 
helping hand or a source of information, I 
have been able to exhibit, through your list- 
ing of coming exhibitions, with such groups as 
the New York Water Color Club, the Phila- 
delphia Water Colér Club, the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Painters and the Corcoran 
‘Sallery. 
—Hitpa Katz, New York 


Ed.—The “Where to Show” column has 
been suspended until the September Ist is- 
sue, at which there will be listed a new se- 
ries of opportunities for artists to exhibit. 
All information will be given far enough in 
advance to insure ample time for submission. 
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CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 








MAY EXHIBITION 
SELECTED PAINTINGS 


by 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


KROLL BRUCE 
ETNIER STERNE 
LAUFMAN SPEIGHT 
BLANCH RITMAN 
SHEETS SIMKHOVITCH 


and others 
GALLERIES 


MILCH 108 W. 57 St. 


NEW YORK 





Pierre Matisse 
MODERN 


FRENCH 


Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York! 


THE DOWNTOWN 
DAVID 


FREDENTHAL 


One Man Exhibition 
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113 West 13th Street, New York, N. 











Elaine May 9-21 


Plishker Auchmoody 


Paintings 


STUDIO GUILD 7A." 


New York 

THE GRANT STUDIOS 
Will Be Closed from 
May 15th to October Ist 


175 MACDOUGAL STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





Paintings by 
MADELINE LUKA 


FInDLAY GALLERIES 
8 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO GALLERY KANSAS CITY GALLERY 


States, $3.00 per year; Canada, $3.20; Foreign, 
$3.40; single copies, 25 cents. Not responsible 
for unsolici‘ed manuscripts or photographs. Edi- 
torial and Advertising Office, 116 East 59th St., 
New York, N. Y. Telephone VOlunteer 5-3571. 
Volume XII, No. 16, 15ih May, 1938. 
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Dooley Gets Mad 


Wituram Germain DOooLey, who went to 
Harvard years ago as a football player and 
wound up as the art and antiques editor of 
Boston’s Gibraltar, the Evening Transcript, 
is not at all satisfied with the selections made 
by the Museum of Modern Art for the Amer- 
ican show about to be hung in Paris, at the 
invitation of the French government. Only 
two artists were chosen to represent the 
Athens of America, the Hub of the Universe, 
the cradle of America’s culture. Dooley is 
mad. 

Furthermore, the selection’ was not an- 
nounced until the paintings were safely 
packed in a trans-Atlantic bottom, and now 
they are about to be unpacked on French 
shores. “Thus,” writes Mr. Dooley, “did the 
New York Museum of Modern Art arrange 
its schedule.” 

Not only were there only two artists se- 
lected (John Whorf and the young WPA 
“find,” Jack Levine), but only a few other 
names have even a trace of local allegiance. 
These are Waldo Peirce, born in Bangor and 
now living in New York; the late Walter 
Gay who died in Paris last year; Herbert 
Haseltine, sculptor; and the two Prender- 
gasts, Maurice who died in 1924, and Charles 
who lives in New York. 

Is New England backward, questions Dooley, 
so much so that hardly one per cent of the 
exhibit is given to it in this first comprehen- 
sive showing of American art in France? 
“Have our best talents harnessed themselves 
to repetitive painting, barren of any but the 
minimum of creative effort, and have we de- 
veloped a local school of puerile glamor, 
hasty effects of prettiness, stodgy portraiture 
and still life? Or it is because the committee 
for this exhibition had the typical Manhattan 
scorn and ignorance of New England painting, 
and reflected ii in their choice?” 

Dooley admits that much of the former 
faults “can be accurately laid at our door 
and are recognized by artists here.” Yet it 
can be felt that the examination of contem- 
porary New England painting was about as 
careful “as if the choice were made while 
glancing from the window of a Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-Seventh Street bus.” The two art- 
ists chosen are, writes Dooley, in “our front 
rank of talent, but a good many other pos- 
sible choices might well have been considered 
without lessening the standards of the Paris 
show.” 

Even the New England collections were 
slighted, adds the critic, and looking over the 
list he concludes that at least half of the 
paintings could have all been inspected at 
least within two or three hours after lunch- 
eon cocktails at the Saint Regis. 

“Tt seems a pleasant manner in which a 
nation-wide show might have been chosen.” 





A Basis of Bubbles 


“We have little patience with those who 
belabor «business as an octupus draining 
aesthetics of potency. Analysis invariably dis- 
closes a basis of bubbles. If professional 
glooms opened their other eye they would 
find favorable trends equally pronounced.”— 
Michael Shaw in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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/ Coryell’s Ferry, New Hope, 1776: Josepu Pickett (Oil and Various 
Materials on Canvas). Lent by Whitney Museum 


Glorifying the “Masters of Popular Painting” 


As A THIRD major division in modern art 
following Cubism and Surrealism as the theme 
of a large comprehensive exhibition, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art has assembled a show 
of modern primitives, on view until June 24. 

“Masters of Popular Painting” is the title 
of the exhibition, a literal translation of 
Maitres Populaires de la Réalité, the term 
used by the Grenoble Museum, Paris, for a 
similar show last year from which the French 
section is derived. The catalogue goes into 
considerable discussion over the merits of 
the term which is made now to supercede 
such designations as “Modern Primitives,” 
“Instinctives,” or “Sunday Painters.” 

The earliest artist included is the 18th cen- 


Girl Reading in Boat: CAMILLE BomBois 
(French “Primitive 


‘a | 





tury Pennsylvania Quaker preacher, Edward 
Hicks, and best known among the 22 French- 
men, Canadians and Americans ate Henri 
Rousseau and John Kane. There are 171 
paintings in the show to demonstrate, as the 
catalogue-essayists point out, “how the act of 
painting can be as simple as breathing;” that 
“there are artists in our time who have re- 
mained miraculously in a state of innocence,” 
who did not know when they began to paint; 
that “they had joined the brotherhood of 
Giotto, and Delacroix, Tintoretto and Cé- 
zanne.” 


The “human interest angle” to the show, 
almost a requisite to genuine primitive paint- 
ing, is the fact that most of the artists work 
at lowly trades or crafts and have had little 
or no instruction in painting. The works 
themselves are distinguished by naivété of 
form, an unfailing exactness and precision, 
distortion, and simple color sense. 

The French artists are André Bauchant, 
former draughtsman whose naivété was com- 
missioned by Diaghileff for the costumes and 
settings of his production of Stravinsky’s 
Apollon Musagete, and who loves antique, 
mythological subjects; Camille Bombois, lusty 
and much decorated war veteran and former 
wrestler; Adolf Dietrich, a Swiss woodsman; 
Jean Eve, a toll-keeper who had to paint 
after seeing a Courbet show; Dominique-Paul 
Peyronnet, a retired printer; Rene Rimbert, 
a postal clerk; Henri Rousseau, the now- 
famous former customs officer; Seraphine 
Louis, a former charwoman who died re- 
cently; bearded Louis Vivin, former postal 
employee and meticulous painter of street 
scenes. Most of these artists exhibited in early 
Paris Independent shows. 

The American roster contains a less homo- 
geneous group: Emile Branchard, whose moth- 

[Please turn to next page} 
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What Next?: Isaac Soyer 


Isaac Breaks the Soyer Family Mold? 


A critic once made the remark that Raph- 
ael Soyer painted pictures while his brothers, 
Moses and Isaac, looked over his shoulder. 
Now it seems that Isaac, youngest of the Soy- 
ers, as revealed in his second show at the 
Midtown Galleries, New York, is beginning 
to break away from the too-similar style of 
painting the same subjects in the same man- 
ner as his brothers. One ambitious canvas of 
war and devastation called What Next? 
made the critics realize that Isaac might have 
something different to say in a more spec- 
tacular way. 

With this canvas Isaac Soyer “makes a 
valiant effort to spring from the charm of 
intimate painting, common to all Soyers, in- 
to the world drama of war and peace,” com- 
mented Jerome Klein in the New York Post. 
“While his canvas on that theme, given a 
Spanish focus, is not entirely successful, it 
is undoubtedly the strongest painting he has 
done.. . . All other subjects are in the fa- 
miliar Soyer genre family scenes.” 


Carlyle Burrows of the New York Herald 
Tribune, however, could not disassociate the 
youngest brother from the other painting Soy- 
ers. Describing it as a “good show,” Mr. Bur- 
rows wrote that it would be “a lot better if 
it were not for the fact that family sympa- 
thies dominate all three of the painters so 
strongly that it is always difficult to tell 
their works apart. Being so much a unit of 
the Soyer tradition, first established by Moses 
and carried to greater heights by Raphael, 
it is difficult indeed to see how Isaac is going 
to get very far with the public painting the 
things he does. All these artists paint life, 
and paint it well—shopgirls, scrubwomen, 
laborers and dancers—and all three, espe- 
cially Raphael and Isaac, are keenly inter- 
ested in their painting in making their forms 
stand out luminous and subtle, and with a 
sensitive expression of the casual attitudes 
life takes before their eyes . . . Given a new 
milieu to work in Isaac might make a dis- 
tinct name for himself.” 





“Popular Masters” 
{Continued from preceding page] 


er ran a famous Washington Square rooming 
house and who died this year; Vincent Ca- 
nade, plasterer whose paintings are familiar 
to New York critics; Robert Cauchon, French- 
Canadian blacksmith; Pedro Cervantez, an 
Arizonian now on the Federal Art Project; 
Chester Dalson, Canadian lumberman who 
disappeared two years ago; Edward Hicks, 
earliest of the primitives (died 1849), a Bucks 
County Quaker preacher; Thorvald Arensy 
Hoyer, Danish-American now on the Federal 
Art Project in Illinois; the late “Pa” Hunt, 
a Provincetown art colony spirit; John Kane, 
late well known Pittsburgh housepainter; 
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Lawrence Lebduska, Bohemian-American ex- 
hibitor at the Contemporary Arts Gallery; 
Joseph Pickett, another Bucks Country arti- 
san-painter who died 20 years ago; Horace 
Pippin, a disabled Negro war veteran of 
Philadelphia. 


The catalogue provide, as is customary with 
Modern Museum shows, the necessary ration- 
ale, the idiom of approach, to the sometimes 
dificult paintings. Edited by the director, 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., it includes enthusiastic 
essays’ by Jean Cassou of the Luxembourg 
and Maximilien Gauthier on the French sec- 
tion, and Holger Cahill on the Americans. 

Modern primitives, these men point out, 
belong to no school, no particular generation, 
nor do they have any apparent sympathetic 





understanding of the work of one another. 
They are presented as “artists of the people” 
and their presence, if only recently recog- 
nized, has been with us since the middle 
ages. Their art was first hailed by the Cubists 
who found that Rousseau was doing through 
heart and impulse the same thing they were 
striving to achieve through the intellect. Rous- 
seau was apotheosized as an individual—the 
first to have been so—and the present ex- 
hibition excludes the mass of anonymous folk 
art, restricting itself to those similar artists 
who have a “consistently distinct personality.” 
Maitres Populaires de la Réalité thus refers 
to the popular folk origin, individual expert- 
ness of the artists themselves, and the reality 
of the simple poetry of the soul they express. 


It is art for the people, points out Holger 
Cahill, not an art experience which “aesthetic 
Calvinism” has erected as the barriers of an 
elect and non-elect audience. “Whether or not 
we have always believed in this art,” he 
writes, “it has always existed in this country, 
as in most countries, at the level of useful 
workmanship . . . produced by shop-trained 
craftsmen and artisans who knew the meaning 
of sound construction and who wanted to 
‘blend the useful with the agreeable.’ ” 


The New York critics, faced the same 
week with the assignment of covering the an- 
nual Independent’s show, America’s haven for 
Sunday painters if not “Maitres Populaires de 
le Réalité,” took the Modern Museum exhi- 
bition with reservations, The most contro- 
versial entry in the show as far as they were 
concerned was the catalogue and what it said 
about the paintings. Royal Cortissoz, ven- 
erable Herald Tribune champion of conserva- 
tism, termed the catalogue a “beating of the 
propagandist drum,” and added that to say 
that it exploits the painters “resoundingly is 
to put it mildly.” He thought the earnestness, 
doggedness and exactness of the paintings 
rather “touching” and here and there he 
found a pleasant work, but refused to go with 
Jean Cassou in placing them in the brother- 
hood of Giotto and the others. 


Henry McBride, Sun critic, took up his 
characteristic role of an entertaining racon- 
teur in his review and told about the en- 
thusiasm of three others he fell in with at 
the opening preview, Miguel Covarrubias, 
Frank Crowninshield, and Mrs. Chase (of 
Vogue). Finding some of the pictures worthy 
of their salt, McBride asked if it heralded 
the end of aristocracy and aristocratic att. 
He predicted that naivété at this rate soon 
won't be rare, “but there'll be no aristocracy 
to purchase the naivété . . . and the lower 
classes won’t touch it themselves at any 
price, once they learn that it is naive; and 
then there'll be no art of any kind.” 

A third critic, Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times, dependable for a sobering last word 


on the more controversial issues, quoted from _ 


the catalogue at one point where the popular 
masters are linked with the unknown creator 
of the Avignon Pieta, and the earlier Piero 
della Francesca. “Pretty tall . . . in fact ... 
pretty terrific,” he said. 

“But if we accept the primitives at the 
museum as they are,” he continued, “not 
bothering to figure out what they are—not, 
venturing into higher criticism, trying to de 
cide what may be their relationship to Giotto, 
Piera della Francesca, Rembrandt and Goya— 
if we take them just as they come, .we can 
derive from our contact a pleasure often 
keen.” 

The exhibition, like two previous shows in 
the series will be circuited through the coun- 
try next season. The tentative schedule of 
stops is: Washington, D. C., Louisville, Kan- 
sas City, Houston, possibly Dallas, and San 
Francisco. 


The Art Digest 
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The Everett Bequest 





Tue Fine Arts Soctety of San Diego is ex- 
hibiting this month the rich bequest of Mrs. 
Henry A. Everett, two galleries of paintings 
and prints which carry forward her keen in- 
terest in securing a comprehensive American 
collection for this California gallery. Mrs. 
Everett’s annual Christmas gift to the Society 
during the brief span of the San Diego Gal- 
lery’s history included such important Amer- 
ican masters as Winslow Homer, Albert P. 
Ryder, John Twachtman, J. Alden Weir, Ar- 
thur B. Davies, Bellows and George Luks. 

Among the 39 oils of her bequest, now on 
view, the smallest is perhaps the most power- 
ful. This is the important George DeForest 
Brush, Mourning Her Brave. The draughts- 
manship, the unity of pattern, meaning and 
tone, in this diminutive canvas bear witness 
to Brush’s command of artistic power. Here 
is the eloquence of workmanship for which 
his teacher, Gerome, was famous, plus the 
depth of feeling of Brush’s own nature. This 
canvas, says the gallery, “records the artist’s 
communion with the ancients, his understand- 
ing of the eternal travail and pain of man, 
his experience of the austerity of the uni- 
verse.” 

With the Mary Cassatt portrait sketch of 
a child, one enters an entirely different world. 
Degas upon discovering Mary Cassatt in the 
1874 Salon, pronounced her “one who sees as 
I do” and made her an intimate member of 
the French Impressionist circle. A Farm Land- 
scape by George Inness and a Portrait of an 
Old Man by William M. Chase, painted with 
a tenderness quite rare in Chase, are other 
important additions. Henry Golden Dearth’s 
subtle Evening, Mexico is a tone poem in 
elusive impressionism. 

Among the contemporary Americans, are 
Jonas Lie’s Red Mill and Luigi Lucioni’s 
Close Colors. Millard Sheets of California is 
represented by a watercolor, Sanctuary, the 
only painting in the group which gives a 
hint of the seamy side of life. Mrs. Everett, 
a Californian by adoption, was especially in- 
terested in the state’s native artists. Among 
her favorites were Guy Rose, Emil J. Carlsen, 
William Wendt, Nicolai Fechin, Karoly Fulop, 
Mildred Bryant Brooks, Phyllis Shields and 
Henrietta Shore. 

The group of prints in the bequest includes 
most of the important names in American 
print-making and a number of famous Eu- 
ropeans, as the Scottish duo James McBey 
and Muirhead Bone. 


Mourning Her Brave: Grorce DeF. Brusu 
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Horse’s Bit from Luristan, Persia: 1st MiLvtenium B.C. 


Lent by Boston Museum to Fogg 


Reined a Steed in Luristan 3000 Years Ago 


In THAT unusual showing of “The Horse 
in Art,” now at the Fogg Museum, the oldest 
exhibit is a bronze bit from Luristan, of 
1000 to 1500 B.C. It is a loan from the Boston 
Museum, very handsome im its green patina 
and its cheek pieces of marching steeds. An 
example of a mysterious art, it is also a rec- 
ord of the horse himself, made on his first ap- 
pearance in history. 

“To its ancient owner,” writes Roger Gil- 
man, “this bit was his chief extravagance. His 
bronze axe might be well shaped, his ritual 
objects well modelled, and his women have 
their pins and bracelets; his bits were adorned 
with ibexes, bulls or winged lions. On this 
bit there are horses. They are of a breed with 
long, curved noses, strikingly like those of 
the later Chinese horses, seen in bronze and 
pottery close by—but they are not so fat and 
bulgy. Their eyes are prominent and their 
ears pricked forward, their necks well arched 
and their manes hogged. One would call them 
smart and sensitive animals. 

“With this accurate likeness is joined a 
decorative finish. The shoulders, for instance, 
and the quarters stand out as full-curved pat- 
terns. Engraved lines cross them and circle 
the fore and hind legs. In this combination of 
nature and ornament we meet an art that un- 
derstands its decorative purpose. And it is 
a link between the conventions of the Meso- 
potamian cities and the fierce animal art of 
the Scythian nomads, reaching far across Si- 
beria and perhaps into prehistoric China. 

“But it is a good working bit. Heavy no 
doubt, but provided with sockets for two nose 
straps to carry its weight. Broad too, broader 
than most others of its type, but when you 
allow for the felt or leather lining of the 
cheek pieces, shown by little pegs, it becomes 
only four and a half inches inside. The curb 
bits of Squadron A measure five. 

“The bronzes of Luristan, among which this 
bit belongs, came from the mountainous coun- 
try between Mesopotamia and Persia. The 
wild tribesmen are probably descendants of 
the Kassites, the first horsemen mentioned in 
history, who in about 1500 B.C. over-ran the 
great cities of the Mesopotamian plain. The 
bronzes were taken from ancient graves, where 
the man and his horse were found side by 
side, their bronze ornaments on them, the bit 
in the horse’s mouth. 

“Their dates are still undetermined, but 
this particular piece may probably be put 


within the centuries just before 1000 B.C. It 
then belongs to the great period of the horse 
in history. For he was a major factor in the 
whole migration of the Indo-European races. 
He gave them their universal superiority in 
war. Thanks to his strength and mobility 
their expansion over the vast region between 
Northern Europe and India was not the slow 
and painful movement of peasant colonists 
but the swift advance of victorious warriors. 
To him, therefore, we owe the uaderlying 
unity of the Indo-European languages, from 
Sanskrit to Anglo-Saxon.” 





Washington Square Art Fair 


Cash awards are being offered for the first 
time at the semi-annual Washington Square 
Outdoor Art Exhibit, which will continue 
with all its color and bustle in this historic 
New York landmark, until May 22. The bus- 
iness men of the district are offering a grand 
award of $50 for the most meritorious work, 
as well as first, second and third prizes in 
oils, watercolors, prints and sculpture. 

The reorganized exhibition committee be- 
lieves that these prizes have created consid- 
erable interest among the artists as well as 
attracting more buyers from the Greater New 
York area. First held in 1932, the show, 
which is staged entirely for the benefit of the 
artists, has become almost a national insti- 
tution, attracting thousands twice a year. As 
in years past the allotment of space is made 
by drawing lots, with the exception of six 
places reserved for the exhibition committee. 


Art Interest Up 800% 


The number of students taking elective art 
courses in the New York City high schools 
has increased 800% in the ten years since 
compulsory art appreciation classes were in- 
troduced. 

A report, released by Forest Grant, director 
of art for the Board of Education, revealed 
that there are 20,000 students enrolled in the 
voluntary art classes. However, despite the 
increased scope of the art department, Mr. 
Grant pointed out to the New York Herald 
Tribune, fewer pupils are entering private 
and professional art schools than before the 
depression. In some quarters it is felt that 
responsibility for some of this latter decrease 
must rest with the competition from free 
government art schools. 
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Dixie Express, Hitchhiker, Virgin and the Unicorn, and Wildwood Fawns (Pair) : 
Russet, Barnett AITKEN. First Prize in Ceramic Sculpture 


Cleveland Art Steps “Out of Its Teens” 


THE CLEVELAND custom of buying local art 
accounted this year for $3,103 in sales during 
the few hours of the opening night of the 
museum’s popular annual for local artists. 
The exhibition, open to both artists and crafts- 
men, is on view until June 12, and the total 
sales figure is expected to considerably swell 
the $180,526 that have accrued to local art- 
ists through twenty years of this exhibition. 

The show is limited to 901 objects this 
year, selected from 3,310 submitted by 695 
artists. The jury of selection comprised Olin 
Dows, print maker and painter; Henry 
E. Mattson, painter; and Russell A. Plimp- 
ton, director of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts. Nearly 85 prizes and honorable mentions 
were awarded in 20 classes of painting, print- 
making, sculpture and crafts. Reviews of the 
exhibition by the director, William M. Milli- 
ken, and the curator of prints, Henry S. Fran- 
cis, are included in the current issue of the 
museum Bulletin, which lists all prize win- 
ners and exhibitors. 

Outstanding among the prize winners was 
Clarence H. Carter who captured the first 
prize for landscape in oil, second for still life 
and the second watercolor prize. Constantly a 
prize winner in these exhibitions since 1929, 
Carter may soon be threatened with ineligi- 
bility in competition as is Henry G. Keller 
this year for “over-prizewinning.” The second 
and third oil landscape prizes went to Wolde- 
mar Neufeld and Frank Lippay respectively. 
In portraiture the first three winners in order 
were Rolf Stoll, Ruth R. Green and E. Lad- 
islaw Novotny; in figure composition, Edmund 
Brucker, Samuel Bookatz, Rolf Stoll; in still 
life, Carl Broemel, Carter and John Novotny. 

The mural and decorative painting prizes 
went to H. Edward Winter, Samuel Bookatz 
and Jane Estep; pastel awards to Hans Busch, 
Frederic Geisler and David P. Wilson. First 
prize in watercolor was captured by Ted Mad- 
dock; third prize by David Mink, with a whole 
string of honorable mentions following, for 
Cleveland is strong in watercolorists of high 
rank. The enameling class was particularly 
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active this year with such nationally-known 
artists as Russell Barnett Aitken, Kenneth 
Francis Bates and H. Edward Winter win- 
ing prizes in that order. 

Other prize winners in the list too long 
to reprint fully were: William Sommer (free- 
hand drawing); Kalman Kubinyi (etching) ; 
Walter DuBois Richard and Dorothy Rut- 
ka (lithography); John E. Billmyer (block 
prints); Walter A. Sinz (sculpture); Viktor 
Schreckengost and R. B. Aitken (ceramic 


Portrait of a Woman: RotF SToLu 
First in Oil Portraiture 








sculpture) ; V. Schreckengost (pottery) ; Don 
J. Young, Jr., (jewelry) ; Van Fisher and Ed- 
win A. Vorpe (photography). 

Noting that Cleveland art “steps out of its 
teens” with the current annual, Mr. Milliken 
writes in the foreword: “Two decades have 
passed since the inauguration of the first May 
Show in 1919, the initiative for which was 
due to the joint efforts of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum and the Cleveland Art Association. 
Cleveland art can never really expect to re- 
capture quite the surprise of accomplishment 
of that first year. Today the apprentice stage 
is past, and Cleveland art moves instead into 
the most fruitful years of its life with the 
élan, the strength, and the freshness of youth. 

“Cleveland as a city has been proud of its 
artists. The Cleveland Museum has nurtured 
their efforts through these twenty years ... 
Just as the European museum has stressed 
the art of its region as an expression of just 
pride in native accomplishment, the Cleve- 
land Museum in its collection of local art 
asserts the validity of that thesis for Cleve- 
land.” 


Barnard’s Will 


Tue will of George Grey Barnard, famous 
American sculptor who died on April 24, 
empowers the administrators of his estate to 
sell his Fort Washington home and his col- 
lection of Gothic and Renaissance art, housed 
in the Twelfth Century Monastery next door, 
to raise funds for the completion of his 100- 
foot Rainbow Arch. The sculptor finished the 
plaster model of the arch before his death and 
it now stands in a deserted powerhouse. His 
will provides that it be executed in marble 
by the Piccirilli brothers, and erected as a 
peace memorial and shrine to Gold Star 
Mothers on the plot in front of the monastery. 
The estimated cost will be $650,000. 

The land and the monastery, which Mr. 
Barnard intended to become part of the Rain- 
bow Arch shrine, were the only items of his 
property which he did not order sold to raise 
money for the arch. If funds to erect the 
arch in marble can be raised by other means, 
these buildings will be included in the arch 
shrine. He pointed out that the house would 
be a protection to the monument and that 
the collection could be housed in the mon- 
astery. His lifelong friend, Stephen C. Clark, 
his son, Monroe Grey Barnard, and Frank 
Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore College, 
were named as administrators. 

First a debt of $100,000, incurred in col- 
lecting the architecture and sculpture in the 
monastery, must be paid from the proceeds 
of the sale. Of this debt, $50,000 is due Mr. 
Barnard’s widow and children. When Mr. 
Barnard sold his cloisters in Fort Tryon Park 
to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for $650,000 in 
1925, he gave $300,000 to his family. It was 
from this sum that the $50,000 was borrowed. 
Surviving are his wife and son, and two 
daughters, Vivian Barnard and Mrs. Barbara 
MacGregor. 


Was Unionism the Cause? 
Winners of the competition for sculptural 
designs for the south facade of the United 
States Government Building at the New York 
World’s Fair will not be required to execute 
and install the sculptures, as previously an- 
nounced. As it is now, the contest offers $5,000 
each for two heroic compositions in the round 
and two reliefs. The amount is to be paid for 
the designing and execution of the models 
and for the supervision by the artists of the 
execution and installation of the work by 
others. The revised plans have been made 
“to relieve the winning sculptors of the re 
sponsibility of installing the sculptures.” 


The Art Digest 
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The Federation Meets 





Linkep closely to vital news subjects of 
the day, the series of discussions scheduled 
for the 29th annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts promises to be the 
most exciting, and valuable, held by this 
great organization in recent years. The con- 
vention, open to the general public, will be 
held May 23, 24 and 25 at the Wardman 
Park Hotel in Washington, D. C. 

A discussion of 1939’s two major fairs, 
the New York World’s Fair and the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, will open the 
convention, with Robert D. Kohn and Stephen 
F. Voorhees speaking for the East and Dr. 
Grace F. McCann Morley and Philip N. 
Youtz taking the floor for San Francisco. 


On the afternoon of the first day, attention 
will be focused on “Industrial Design: A New 
Profession.” Just what industrial design 
means to industry, to the public through in- 
dustrial products, what it has to offer as a 
profession and its place in the future will 
form the basis of the discussion. James C. 
Boudreau, director of fine and applied art at 
Pratt Institute, is chairman of the panel. 


The morning session of May 24 will be 
devoted to radio, television and art. Art in 
radio has been of serious interest for many 
years, particularly because of the difficulties 
of presenting art programs with any degree 
of satisfaction. With the advent of television, 
notes the program, visual presentation of art 
would be possible and the chief obstacle to 
satisfactory presentation would be automatical- 
ly surmounted. 


The final day of the convention opens with 
a forum to probe the problem of “An Ideal 
Federal Arts Bill.” In view of the heated con- 
troversy over the present Coffee-Pepper Bill, 
the question suggests itself: Can there be 
drawn a Bill, establishing such a Federal de- 
partment, which would be worthwhile yet 
acceptable to all factions? If so, what would 
be the functions of such a department, and 
how should it be organized? A committee 
will be formed to weigh arguments, ideas 
and suggestions, with its conclusions to be 
reported at the final banquet in the evening. 


Other subjects will be “Art in Education— 
unity or chaos,” “Local Artists—how can they 
be encouraged,” “Problems of Traveling Ex- 
hibitions” and “Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Lending Funds—their use and misuse.” 


At the final banquet the French Ambassa- 
dor, Count Rene de Saint-Quentin, will be 
the guest of honor. Dr. F. P. Keppel, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, will be the presiding officer, and Wil- 
liam M. Milliken, director of the Cleveland 
Museum, the concluding speaker. 





Re: Nervous Breakdowns 


Prominent among the hobbies to which peo- 
ple now blatantly confess is art. “The doctors 
and dentists in town,” points out an editorial 
in the New York Times, “stage an annual 
show of sculpture and painting. It is now 
some years since strong, successful men be- 
gan to disclose a liking for music. Former 
Vice-President Dawes and the late Secretary 
of the Treasury William H. Woodin broke 
the ice with violin and flute, respectively, and 
Mr. Woodin was actually guilty of composing 
music and directing orchestras.” 

The only danger, it seems to the Times, 
is that annual hobby exhibitions will soon 
turn hobbies into a profession. “Like the lady 
who told William James she was concentrating 
on relaxing, we may yet have people getting 
nervous breakdowns from working too hard 
on their hobbies. But then that is a standing 
tisk of American life.” 


15th May, 1938 








Imperial Carved White Jade Koro: CH’1eN-LUNG 


Welsh Collection in Parke-Bernet Auction 


Tue Francis Ralston Welsh collection of 
valuable Chinese porcelains, carved jades, 
gold boxes, and other objects de vertu, Eng- 
lish furniture and importatt paintings will 
be dispersed at Parke-Bernet Galleries the 
afternoons of May 25, 26 and 27. The col- 
lection, which is predominantly one of paint- 
ings and Chinese art, invites comparison with 
that of the late Marie Louise Paterson, sold 
at these galleries this March. There is an 
equally catholic assortment of Ch’ien-lung 
jades, the finest of which, in the fei-ts’ui yu 
or emerald green jadeite, are said to outrank 
the white jades of the earlier sale. Such are, 
for instance, the two incense-burners from 
the Prince Ching collection and the Imperial 
sceptre. 

The nephrites include an Imperial carved 
white jade six-handled koro, 12 inches high 
and mounted on a carved teakwood stand. 
This incense-burner was said to have been 
made to the order- of the Emperor Ch’ien- 
lung, and was used in his private temple in 
the palace at Peking during his reign and 
that of subsequent Emperors up to and in- 
cluding Kuang Hsu. The Empress Lung Yu, 
wife of Kuang Hsu, then took possession of 
it, and at her death in 1914, bestowed the 
koro upon Kuei Chun, the eldest son of Yung 
Lo, Prime Minister before and after the Box- 
er Rebellion. The porcelains are almost wholly 
of the Ch’ing dynasty, with some emphasis 
on the decorated ceramics of the late 17th 
and 18th centuries. 

The most arresting painting in the collec- 
tion is probably the enigmatic Mirror Leg- 
end ascribed to Titian, a Venetian allegory 
whose meaning and authorship have proved 


fertile of controversy. Another important 
painting is the Cornelis de Vos Portrait of 
a Lady, containing the directness of the ear- 
lier Flemish school of portraiture. La Beata 
Luduina by Tiepolo shows the sensuous face 
of a beautiful dévote with whom the artist is 
supposed to have been in love. A group of 
Barbizon paintings contains three of Corot’s 
later landscapes, the principal one being the 
well know Passeur de L’Ile Saint-Ouen from 
the David T. Watson collection. Other can- 
vases of the “school of 1830” include the 
broadly painted River Estuary by Daubigny 
and works by Dupre, Troyon, Diaz and Van 
Marcke, together with a kaleidoscopic pas- 
tiche by Monticelli. 

The afternoons of May 19 and 20 will see 
the dispersal of property from the estate of 
Mrs. Stephen A. Powell, property of J. B. 
McCollum and other owners. Included will 
be French 18th century furniture, such pre- 
cious objects as gold boxes and miniatures, 
Chinese snuff bottles in ivory and semi-pre- 
cious minerals, Oriental prayer rugs, and a 
plaster bust of John Paul Jones made from 
the Houdon original in the Louvre. 


Plastic Club Officers 


At the Biennial election of the Phila- 
delphia Plastic Club, Edith McMurtrie was 
re-elected president and Natalie T. Rowland 
named once more as treasurer. New officers 
are: Katharine H. McCormick, Ist vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. C. Shillard-Smith, 2nd vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. Lynne K. Lewis, 3rd vice-pres- 
ident; Elizabeth F. Washington, recording 
secretary; and Mrs. Elizabeth S. Stuckert, 
corresponding secretary. 
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Little Boy Blue: Lauren Forp 


The Fantasy and Realism of Lauren Ford 


Latren Forp, who combines fantasy with 
outdoor realism, is showing her large and 
closely patterned painting of New England 
rural life called The Country Doctor, together 
with recent work, at the Ferargil Galleries, 
New York, until May 23. The doctor, re- 
sembling so much the gentle and popular Dr. 
Dafoe, has stopped his horse and buggy be- 
fore a pretty white house and is seen walking 
up the neat pathway to his patient. In an 
all-over patterned canvas, so often favored 
by Miss Ford, may be seen a little village 


with the inevitable steepled church and neigh- 
boring farms laid out compactly at harmoni- 
ous angles. With the exception of definitely 
American touches the scene might easily have 
been a peasant village in Europe. 

The rest of the work consists of homely 
little scenes of farm life drawn with delicate 
pen and ink strokes and tinted with primary 
colors so that they resemble colored etchings. 
A few other paintings of tree-dotted pasture- 
lands, red barns and snow covered meadows 
show the artist’s keen interest in country life. 





Chicago Co-Heads 


THE pirectorsHip of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, vacant since the recent death of 
Robert B. Harshe, was filled May 11 when 
the Board of Trustees appointed two of Mr. 
Harshe’s former associates at the Institute, 
Daniel Catton Rich and Charles Harvey Burk- 
holder, as co-Directors of the world-famous 
institution. Mr. Rich will have the title of 
Director of Fine Arts and Curator of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, and Mr. Burkholder will 
serve as Director of Finance and Operation. 
Mr. Potter Palmer, who has served as Di- 
rector Pro-tem, will continue in his capacity 
of president of the Institute. 

Daniel Catton Rich, trained at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Harvard, has been on 
the staff of the Art Institute for the past 
ten years and has been Associate Curator 
of Painting and Sculpture since 1931. He as- 
sisted Mr. Harshe in the presentation of the 
two memorable Century of Progress exhibi- 
tions, and many others, including the selec- 
tion of the works for the Texas Centennial 
exhibition in Dallas, 1936. From 1934 to 
1935 Mr. Rich served on the committee of 
the Art Project of the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission and is at present general 
chairman of the Regional Committee for 
Illinois of the Treasury Department Section 
of Painting and Sculpture. He is the author 
of a monograph, the Evolution of “La Grande 
Jatte,” and he compiled the recently pub- 
lished Catalogue of the Worcester Collection. 
Mr. Rich is 34 years old. 

Mr. Charles Harvey Burkholder has been 
with the institute since 1901, serving in vari- 
ous positions which fit him excellently for 
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the directorship of finance and operation. In 
1901 he became Office Manager, from 1916 
to 1920 he served as Curator of Exhibitions, 
and since 1920 as Secretary and Business 
Manager. Since that time, too, he has been 
a lecturer on art. Mr. Burkholder was born 
in Ontaric, Canada, and came to this country 
in 1894, becoming a citizen in 1900. 





Provincetown This Summer 

An independent exhibition together with a 
combined modern and “regular” show, which 
was tried out last year, constitute the sum- 
mer season program of the Provincetown 
(Mass.) Art Association. The independent 
show, a new experiment, will be an open 
affair without benefit of jury, and will in- 
clude works by amateurs, students and pro- 
fessionals, who wish to become members of 
the Art Association by paying two dollars. 

This show, which will be held from June 
26 to July 10, will be followed by the mixed 
display of moderns and “regulars,” open to 
qualified members of the association. There 
will be two juries. Works carrying white 
entry cards will be judged by the regular jury, 
while those having blue cards will go before 
the modern jury. The regular jury of the show, 
scheduled from July 17 to Sept. 5, consists 
of Charles Heinz, Harold Lund, Nancy Fer- 
guson, Florence Waterbury and Charles Kaese- 
lau with Vollian B. Rann and Arthur F. Mus- 
grave as alternates. The modern jury is com- 
posed of Constance Bigelow, Katherine Mun- 
roe, Blanche Lazzell, Fritz Pfeiffer, Dorothy 
Loeb and Mary Tannahill with William L’En- 
gle and Howard Gibbs as alternates. 





Comstockian Morals 


THE TROUBLES that the governors of San 
Francisco’s 1939 Golden Gate Exposition are 
encountering in regard to the nude in art has 
claimed the editorial attention of The Argo- 
naut, a weekly famous for the blunt and 
forthright stand of its editorial writers. Re- 
ferring to the censorship recently placed on 
sculptural commissions at the San Francisco 
Fair, the magazine said: 

“The one race that has lived on this earth 
knowing the full significance of art—it is 
hardly necessary to say that we are referring 
to the ancient Greeks—was never afraid of 
the human body either in actual life, or in 
its sculpture and painting. Every Greek who 
entered the gymnasium—and virtually every 
Greek male appears to have done so—took 
off all his clothes before he began his gym- 
nastic practice. Every Greek statue of a god 
or goddess that has come down to us was a 
nude statue ... 

“No persons who fear the nude can have 
the slightest sense of the significance of art. 
Those who say that the nude is immoral know 
as little about morality as they know of ar- 
tistic expression .. . 

“When the first Greek philosophers arrived 
in Rome, old Cato the Censor rose from his 
seat in the Roman Senate and demanded that 
they be expelled from the city, stigmatizing 
them as ‘Attic babblers.’ But he encountered 
at once the powerful opposition of the great 
Scipio, who had conquered Hannibal on the 
field of Zama and brought Carthage to the 
dust. Scipio believed that his countrymen had 
everything to learn from the Greeks, and in 
his battle with Cato in the Senate he won as 
he had won against Hannibal in the field. 

“Those who have charge of the artistic ex- 
hibitions at the coming exposition in San 
Francisco would be well advised to go to 
ancient Greece for their conception of what 
is good and what is bad in art, and not to 
Anthony Comstock, a man who made Amer- 
ica the laughing-stock of the world at the time 
when he almost dominated American art and 
literature. Old Anthony was one of the sor- 
riest specimens of humanity who ever lived. 
He believed, and was frank to say so, that 
there was an antithesis between art and mor- 
als, and of course there was between art and 
Comstockian moralistics, yet the only litera- 
ture and the only art that ever interested him 
in the slightest degree was the literature and 
art that he regarded as obscene. For years he 
imposed upon the American public, but of 
recent years every court in New York has 
rendered decisions against his general views 
of things. He was an arrant humbug, and the 
people of San Francisco wish for none of the 
humbuggery of which he was the sponsor. But 
we fear that they may have a dose of it. For 
the thing did not die with old Anthony—not 
quite.” 





Stolen Paintings Recovered 


Two of the five old masters recently stolen 
from the Kentish castle of Sir Edmund Davis, 
English financier, have since been recovered, 
according to the New York Times. The paint- 
ings, Pitt and Lady Clarges by Gainsborough, 
were found wrapped in a newspaper in @ 
London office. George Owens of London, who 
visited an insurance broker who had adver- 
tised a reward for the paintings, was reported 
arrested in connection with the theft. 

The other three stolen paintings, Saskia at 
Her Toilet by Rembrandt, The Earl of Suf- 
folk by Reynolds and Man with Dog by Van 
Dyck, are still missing as this is written. 
The pictures were cut from their frames by 
thieves who gained entrance without disturb- 
ing twenty sleeping week-end guests. 


The Art Digest 
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Action on the Right 


Wittiam V. O’Brien of the old Chicago art 
firm of M. O’Brien & Son has launched a 
counter-attack against “those forces which have 
during the past ten years worked to under- 
mine the reputations” of the famous artists of 
the immediate past—and in the process badly 
impaired the confidence of the buying public. 
Mr. O’Brien proposes to organize an associa- 
tion which will endeavor, through national 
publicity, “to re-awaken an active interest in 
good art.” In a “call” sent out.to the art 
dealers of the nation, Mr. O’Brien sets forth 
the reasons for such an organization and the 
weapons to be employed to achieve its aims: 

“For ten years or more, we art dealers of 
America have sat supinely by while the great 
art of the immediate past has been criticized 
and condemned. We ourselves, as dealers, have 
suffered the same fate, almost to the point of 
libel, by so-called critics, whose knowledge 
of art is of so recent an origin as to be laugh- 
able if it were not accepted as gospel truth 
by so many who cannot know the ins and 
outs of the deliberate propaganda that started 
it. 
“We, who have spent our lives in buying 
and selling of paintings and sculpture, know 
good art. We must know it because it is our 
business to know it; because we have lived 
with it all our lives. We must know it be- 
cause we have been able to discover and 
recognize talent, and thereby have contributed 
to the success of the younger artists. We 
must know it to be able to advise the new 
buyer, the coming collector. 

“And yet, for years, we have made no 
move to refute attacks that have undermined 
the confidence of the public and thrown into 
discard those things which we, from our long 
experience, know to be good. 

“Those who might purchase paintings, who 
really want to purchase, decline to buy the 
type of work which they are told by these 
young ‘authorities’ they ought to like. But, 
their confidence being shaken in their own 
judgment, they fear to buy what they really 
do like. So they buy nothing. 

“Paintings of a class which we, in our 
hearts, know to be good—which we have al- 
ways recommended as works of the highest 
standard—sell at forced public sale at a tithe 
of their real value, because we who believe 
in them have made no organized effort to clear 
away the doubts of the buying public. 

“We have taken this lying down. By our 
silence we have admitted that these ‘critics’ 
are right. We have sat still and groaned over 
a condition which exists because of our stu- 
pidity. 

“‘Tt is high time that we awoke out of 
sleep.’ Let us now, before it is entirely too 
late, unite to enlighten the public, and re- 
awaken a lively interest in what we know to 
be art. It can be done through concerted ef- 
fort, using the same modern methods of pub- 
licity that have successfully been used by 
the attack.” 





Hubert Davis in Newark 


Rural America commands the attention of 
Hubert Davis, young graphic artist of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, who is having an exhibition 
of lithographs and drawings at the Coopera- 
tive Gallery in Newark until June 4. Davis, 
one of the artists discovered by the Graphic 
Art Project of the WPA, has spent a good 
deal of time depicting farm life and the coal 
mining regions in America. 

Theodore Dreiser, writer and friend of the 
artist, has written in the catalogue: “I think 
of Davis as a poet-philosopher as well as a 
valid and authoritative artist.” 
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Daviw FREDENTHAL, 24-year-old Detroit 
painter who won a 1938 Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship, is holding an exhibition of his sturdy 
watercolors at the Downtown Galleries, New 
York, until May 21. Last summer young Fre- 
denthal visited Hungary with his instructor, 
Zoltan Sepeshy of the Cranbrook Academy of 
Art, and as a result the show contains impres- 
sions of Hungarian market scenes bustling 
with movement and color. The artist is also 
fond of industrial scenes, rugged-faced men, 
spirited horses and threatening skies. 

A forceful technique is probably Fredenthal’s 
best drawing card, according to Henry Mc- 
Bride of the New York Sun. “He puts it on 
paper with sledge hammer blows,” wrote Mr. 
McBride. “He also has breadth and his pic- 
tures are so well massed that they say what 
they have to say, undisturbed by the neighbor- 
hood of other forceful pictures. Like all young 
artists in possession of dynamics, he relies 
upon them too much, however. There is the 
insistent urge to be strong at the expense of 
all other emotions.” 


Horses: Davi FREDENTHAL 


Fredenthal Examined in the Critic’s Clinic 


Howard Devree liked Fredenthal’s smaller 
landscapes best, “revealing as they do a no- 
table sensitiveness to both color and compo- 
sition in his subjects.” “A certain robust qual- 
ity and an increasing tendency toward vig- 
orous abstract patterns save some of his work 
from the charge of too great facility,” wrote 
Mr. Devree in the New York Times. 

A romantic vein has crept into the young 
painter’s work, observed Jerome Klein of the 
New York Post. “At the same time Freden- 
thal has intensified his realist pursuits, though 
in individual studies rather than basic ap- 
proach. While his work is still crowded and 
immature, it has unquestionably progressed 
technically, and the tumult of his observa- 
tions provides a wealth of raw material which 
will advance him further as it is more assim- 
ilated. Fredenthal unquestionably has a career 
before him. How it will unfold—whether it 
will be the rosy path of the school of the 
afterglow, or whether it will sprout the thorn- 
ier realism of his early efforts—that remains 
to be seen.” 





Twok of the North 


Wuen Rockwell Kent, on one of his peri- 
odic trips to the Arctic environs, visited Noor- 
vik, a town about 200 miles north of Nome 
on the Kobuk River, he met there what he 
terms “probably the only professional artist 
of the Far North”—George Aden Ahgupuk, 
known by his Eskimo name as Twok. Kent 
describes Twok’s work as “unique . . . in 
that his limited range of experience and phys- 
ical handicaps have made him a ranking art- 
ist, epic in his sense of perception and re- 
markable in his draughtsmanship.” An op- 
portunity to verify Kent’s impression will be 
offered this month when Twok holds a one- 
man show at the Downtown Gallery in Seat- 
tle, Washington. 


Twok, born 26 years ago in Shishmaref, a 
tiny settlement in the interior of Northwest- 
ern Alaska, is entirely self-taught. An acci- 
dent in his early *teens left him badly crip- 
pled. Facing a life on crutches with the re- 
sponsibility of supporting his widowed moth- 
er and barred from the normal Eskimo pur- 
suits of trapping and fishing, he turned to 
painting and drawing. 

In a letter to Arthur Whitney describing 


his career, Twok says: “My work is all done 
on reindeer hide, as I have no canvas. The 
deer being killed, I buy the hide from the 
owner who has taken the skin off the carcass 
and cleaned it of meat, fat and blood. Then 
for me, and my mother, three months of al- 
most daily handling is required to work the 
hair off and prepare the skin that it will 
ink and color—I also do this work in oils. 
All my work that is shown is the actual life 
of the Alaska Eskimo. I enjoy doing it and 
I hope it will give others some idea of what 
it takes to live as an Eskimo in Alaska, our 
native home.” 

Referring to the “primitive” quality in 
these paintings, Kent says: “The question of 
its being primitive is irrelevant. There is no 
exact ‘primitive’ man or art today, after all. 
We're all potentially the same, and it’s only 
a question of opportunity. His art is derived 
from the European culture, yes, but it is a 
vast improvement on many of the accepted 
standards. If there is another Eskimo that 
can draw half as well, I don’t know of his 
existence. I know for a fact that nothing pro- 
duced in Greenland (Kent’s favorite haunt) 
is even comparable. Ranking with all comers, 
he is certainly one of the foremost of artists 
who have drawn in the North.” 


ll 
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Courbet and the Naturalistic Movement 
Subject of Baltimore Symposium 


Tue Battimore Museum, with its own ideas 
as to the purpose of a museum and with the 
enterprise to carry them out, has set the stage 
this month in Baltimore for a distinguished 
three-day symposium on “Courbet and the Nat- 
uralistic Movement,” beginning May 16. A 
large loan exhibition of 27 paintings by Cour- 
bet hanging through the month at the mu- 
seum forms the focal point of the program, 
which includes an investigation of naturalism 
in literature, the drama, politics and music. 

By way of contrast, the Walters Art Gal- 
lery has arranged a show of French academic 
art of the Second Empire—the art that fo- 
mented the naturalism of Courbet—paintings 
by Bouguereau, Cabanel, and others. 

The symposium, packed with a full pro- 
gram of lectures, exhibitions, plays, recitals 
and other events, is the first instance of a 
museum playing host to such a large scale of 
educational airing of historical knowledge, and 
marks the growing popularity in America of 
this form of scholarly get-together. The word 
symposium, derived from a Greek word that 
meant something akin to a drinking bout, re- 
fers to a free exchange of ideas, and has be- 
come the “New England town meeting” of 
modern education. 

In the light of the paintings by Gustave 
Courbet, who preferred to paint “what is” 
rather than “what ought to,” the group at- 
tending the conference will consider the ex- 
pression of “what is” by a large group of con- 
temporary artists and scientists who feel much 
as Courbet did about the truth. 

They will attend a performance by the Johns 
Hopkins players of Chekhov's Uncle Vanya 
and study the suffering genus homo of the 
great Russian dramatist. They will hear the 


melodies of Debussy whose naturalistic im- 
pulses led him to say, “I have never been 
willing that my music should hinder, through 
technical exigencies, the change of sentiment 
and passion felt by my characters.” They will 
study the realism of Zola who wrote down 
“slices of life.” At the Welsh Medical Li- 
brary, Johns Hopkins, they will learn of the 
life of Claude Bernard, greatest of the 
physiological experimenters, whose naturalism 
spurred him on to the study of the human 
body and who showed the world that its liver 
was like a delicate machine. They will hear 
of the cross-currents of politics and economics 
in the late 19th century—of socialism, com- 
munism, Marxism, “the right to work,” Mill, 
Louis Blanc, Louis Napoleon. 

The point of departure and of return, and 
the banner under which all understanding 
shall rally, will be the 27 paintings by Cour- 
bet. He was born in 1819 and went to Paris 
as & young man to study law, but he soon 
turned to painting. When, after he had al- 
ready won a medal, two of his works were 
rejected at the International exhibition of 
1885, he hurriedly erected a tent of his own 
and called it “Le Pavillion du Réalisme” and 
there held his own one-man show. He later 
joined the Socialist party and after the fall 
of Napoleon III, participated in the destruc- 
tion of the Column Vendome. By the time 
order was restored Courbet was under sen- 
tence for this act. He fled to Switzerland and 
died in 1877, after having lived a career of 
painting pictures which were then denounced 
as subversive. Hanging in the Baltimore Mu- 
seum this month they seem as harmless as a 
summer sunset. 

George Boas, in the catalogue introduction, 


Midday Dream: Gustave Courset. Lent by Detroit Institute of Arts 








answers the paradox. For all the traditional 
brushwork, subject matter, and external ap- 
pearances, Courbet’s work meant something 
more to his contemporaries. “A painting” 
writes Boas, “has the unfortunate habit of 
overflowing the molding that surrounds it, of 
becoming a symbol, a hieroglyph, a war cry, 
a moral lesson, a warning.” 

“Painters before Courbet had painted peas- 
ants, but who had painted them so that they 
looked as if their labor was a penalty for 
sins which they had not committed. Courbet’s 
contemporaries saw the Stone Crushers as so- 
cialistic propaganda; saw the Burial at Or- 
nans as cruel satire; saw the Demoiselles des 
bords de la Seine as pornography. Nothing 
of that could be on the canvas unless one knew 
a great deal that was behind the canvas. Cer- 
tain conventions about the subject matter of 
art—whether it be pictorial or not—were ac- 
cepted as the sole legitimate subjects.” For 
these conventions the symposium need only 
visit the Walters Gallery exhibition of Bon- 
guereau, and Cabanel—the “Academic” art. 

Most of the Courbet paintings in the exhi- 
bition are landscapes, painted directly from 
nature. The earliest is Le Guiterrero, loaned 
by Miss Edith Wetmore, a romantic represen- 
tation of the artist himself in troubadour’s 
costume, one of the pictures that was accepted 
for a Salon. Others exhibits are the Detroit 
Midday Dream, Courbet’s only Salon prize 
picture; the Metropolitan Museum After the 
Hunt; M. Suisse; and Source of the Loue, 
several portraits from M. Knoedler & Co. 
Wildenstein & Co., Smith College, and from 
private collections. The Nelson Gallery’s La 
Belle Irelandaise, (the same girl who modelled 
for Whistler's White Girl); the Lewisohn 
Self Portrait, and many other landscapes and 
portraits are also included. 

The common, everyday aspect of nature is 
represented in each of the pictures. If this 
approach was at the time considered danger- 
ous, it was, nevertheless, the perfect reflection 
of the new scientific attitude. “The artist,” 
writes Boas, “was to take the attitude of the 
scientist to whom all fact was on the same 
level. The biologist makes no distinction be- 
tween beautiful and ugly animals; to the 
chemist a substance with a foul odor is as 
interesting as one with a flower-like scent.” 

Without this attitude the man who studied 
the liver could not have known the delicate 
beauty of its operation. Without it, too, Cour- 
bet could not have known the beauty of a 
startled deer in the still winter forest near 


his home—a beauty Bouguereau had not 
known. 





Lie Starts Fifth Term 

For the fifth successive time Jonas Lie has 
been elected president of the National Acad- 
emy. The whole slate of officers was also 
re-elected: first vice-president, Hobart Nichols; 
second vice-president, Edward McCartan; cor- 
responding secretary, Charles C. Curran; as- 
sistant corresponding secretary, John Taylor 
Arms; recording secretary, Charles S. Chap- 
man; treasurer, Henry Prellwitz; assistant 
treasurer, F. Ballard Williams. New members 
of the Council are Jerry Farnsworth, painter, 
and Charles Keck, sculptor. 





The Women Elect 


At the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Women Painters and Sculptors 
the following officers were elected: president, 
Mrs. Jessie A. Stagg; vice-president, Mrs. 
Charles Seymour Whitman; second vice-presi- 
dent, Elizabeth Cady Stanton; corresponding 
secretary, Mary Nicholena MacCord; record- 
ing secretary, Marion Gray Traver; treasurer, 
Josephine Lewis. 
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Collectors Distribute 


211 Works of Art 


Tue CoLLecrors OF AMERICAN ART, a non- 
profit organization founded this Winter “to 
encourage the production and distribution of 
fine art in America,” held their first annual 
meeting the evening of May 10, distributed 
more than 200 works of art among the mem- 
bers, and elected a Board of Directors for the 
ensuing year. The drawing saw the following 
paintings and sculpture, purchased with mem- 
bership funds from the Collectors’ monthly 
exhibitions, awarded: 

Detroit Rooftops by Harold Stockburger, 
received by Mrs. Frederick L. Stagg of New 
York City; New York Skyline by James 
Lechay, received by Walter J. Nichols of New 
York; Head of a Girl by Stephen Ronay, 
received by Mrs. Francis C. Huyck of Al- 
bany; Nosegay by Martha Simpson, received 
by Sam A. Lewisohn of New York; Cloud 
Shadows by Laszlo de Nagy, received by L. 
J. Schoenhoff of New York: Bloomsbury by 
Louis Bosa, received by Henry B. Twombly 
of Summit, N. J., Bouquet by Otto Botto, 
received by Mrs. O. B. Lyford of Englewood, 
N. J.; Street Scene by John C. Pellew, re- 
ceived by Sally R. Carter of Madeira, Ohio; 
Horses by Lawrence Lebduska, received by 
Milton L. Frank of Eagle Pass, Texas; Duck 
(wood sculpture) by Boris Kagen, received 
by Sherman E. Lee of Washington, D. C., 
Still Life by Otto Botto, received by Tasker 
G. Lowndes of New York. 


In addition, 100 members received Early 
Morning, a lithograph by Stow Wengenroth, 
and 100 members received Locomotive Water- 
ing, an etching by Reginald Marsh. These 
members came from 23 states, representing 
a wide range of art interest from Maine to 
Florida, from New York to the Canal Zone. 

The Board of Directors is composed of 
Herbert B. Tschudy and Emily A. Francis 
for three years, Frank D. Fackenthal and 
Mrs. Mary B. Sinclaire for two years, and 
George H. Fitch, G. M. Dallas Peltz, III and 
Mrs. Martin Frisch for one year. Headquar- 
ters are at 38 West 57th Street, New York. 


Herbert B. Tschudy, president of the Col- 
lectors, explained the purpose behind the 
founding of the organization and, the adding 
of it to the long list in existence, in his speech 
at the annual meeting. Mr. Tschudy: “A 
number of persons, who have given generous- 
ly of their knowledge and time to “Collectors 
of American Art” during the last few months, 
were already engaged in promoting art in- 
terest either commercially or otherwise. With- 
out exception, I believe I may say, they feel 
that this movement has unlimited possibili- 
ties of genuine aid. 

“That is one side of the picture: the other 
is simply that there does not really exist in 
our national life a yearning for works of art 
at all comparable to our hunger for hundreds 
of other things not nearly so valuable. Con- 
sequently, many of us feel that something 
must work from within to stimulate an ap- 
preciation of the virtues of ownership. 


“A genuine mood of art is a safe invest- 
ment, not so much in terms of dollars and 
cents, as in its value to our stature as sane 
beings in a turbulent world, and this alone 
justifies our efforts to increase its audience. 

“If you are life-weary, I would say to those 
who have not tried it, get into the mood of 
art—for, second only to a great religion, 
perhaps, it has the power to take us away 
from the things which disarm us. 

“There has not yet been an over-production 
of masterpieces—tho’ just now many fine 
things are going begging, and the artist’s 
discouragements are on a par with the times, 
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Mary at Breakfast: Leon Krouv 


Minneapolis Obtains Important Leon Kroll 


AN INFORMAL PorTRAIT by Leon Kroll, en- 
titled Mary at Breakfast, has just made its 
entry into the contemporary American art col- 
lection of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
through the Ethel Morrison Van Derlip Fund. 
The picture is a likeness of Mary Trenkla 
Johnson, wife of Kroll’s artist-friend Theo- 
dore Johnson, and was painted in France dur- 
ing the Summer of 1924. At that time Kroll 
was teaching in Paris, and Johnson, having 
recently won a travelling fellowship, had ar- 
rived to study with him. 

The painting, according to the Institute’s 
Bulletin, is “typical of Kroll’s work at its 
best” and contains all the qualities that “are 
most characteristic of him—purity of line, 


sumptuous yet subtle color, masterly organi- 
zation of design, and a warm humanity. 

“The drawing is throughout firm yet flow- 
ing, with a plastic quality that gives it depth 
and meaning. It is evident that Kroll is so 
much the master of technique that it never 
obtrudes itself, never becomes a tour de force. 
This purity of line, so seemingly effortless, 
is in large measure the result of profound 
study of, and admiration for, the discipline 
of the classical school in general and the 
work of Poussin in particular. ‘Neglect noth- 
ing!’ was the maxim to which Poussin held 
himself, and this is true of Kroll, for whom 
no component part of a picture is more im- 
portant than any other.” 





there must come a better adjustment of his 
economic affairs if he is to go on. My own 
concern is not so much for the artist himself 
as it is for the people ontside the mystic cir- 
cle and how to imbue this great mass of 
worthy citizens with an intense hankering 
for works of art. Governmental subsidy is 
helpful in this emergency, but fraught with 
danger. 

“The Collectors of American Art has had 
sufficient response we think to easily justify 
increased effort this coming yea‘. Interest in 
the work of the organization will be stimu- 
lated and kept alive by: leétures on art mat- 
ters, round table discussions—in fact, with 
the increased membership which we hope for, 
should appear many things of interest worth 
doing. And we not only expect many new 
members but we hope that all those who 
have supported the movement in its infancy 
will still support us in the first years of our 
growth, especially by rejoining promptly that 
we may carry on without a break and pur- 
chase the artists’ work at regular intervals 
throughout the year.” 


New Jersey's “Delegates” 

Ten paintings and two pieces of sculpture 
by native artists will represent New Jersey in 
the Third National Exhibition of American 
Art to be held in the American Fine Arts 
Society Galleries, New York, from June 14 
to July 31. They were selected by the New 
Jersey State art committee, appointed by Gov. 
A. Harry Moore. Because of the rotating sys- 
tem of selection many prominent artists were 
ineligible. 

From a collection of 55 paintings and eleven 
pieces of sculpture works by the following 
artists were selected: The Garden in March 
by Fiske Boyd, Panama Interior by Luella 
Buros, Mid-Victorian by Peggy Dodd, Sunday 
Concert by Graham Holmes, Shad and Herring 
by Hayley Lever, Across the Creek by Dome- 
nic Mortellito, The Trial by Raymorfd O’Neill, 
Litchfield Barns by Sanford Ross, Auction by 
George Schwacha, Jr., Bridal Veil by Ger- 
trude Schweitzer, a terra cotta head Negress 
by John Charry and a wood carving by Enid 
Bell. 
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Afternoon in Spain: Lucitte BLANCHE 


Congress, Less Militant, Holds 2nd Annual 


Nort MUCH protest against the horrors of 
war and the dangers of dictatorship are of- 
fered in the Second Annual Exhibition of the 
American Artists’ Congress, being held at 
the art galleries of the John Wanamaker 
Store, New York, until May 21. Dedicated 
as it is to the principles of “Peace, Democ- 
racy and Cultural Progress,” the present 
show seems to be more concerned with peo- 
pled street scenes, complicated landscapes, 
familiar studio interiors and studies of fellow 
artists at work. 


Often the subject matter is rather mean- 
ingless, construction and composition some- 
times needs more skill, but the color is live- 
lier and the whole spirit of the show is light- 
er than in the past. It is as though the art- 
ists had been stirred from a gray-brown coma 
and were looking around at life with newly- 
rubbed eyes. The critics found this retreat 
from the soap-box a sign of improvement, of 
democratic strength. 


Despite, or perhaps because of, its varia- 
tions in approach and quality, this annual is 
an especially lively one, according to Emily 
Genauer of the New York World-Telegram. 
“There is little indication that the new ex- 
hibition is the annual of that militant, ener- 
getic and outspoken group of artists known 
as The American Artists Congress. And that 
we would say, is a good thing. It makes 
clear the fact that the congress believes in 
democracy in its fullest sense, in that free- 
dom of expression which guarantees every 
artist the right to deal with any aspect of 
art and life without having his technique, 
point of view or subject dictated by anybody 
but himself.” 

Calling the current show “a distinct and 
most gratifying success,” Edward Alden Jew- 
ell of the New York Times added: “It con- 
tains very little propaganda of the sort that 
has to be tossed down ‘neat.’ For this is not 
a ‘theme’ show, save in a sense that its theme 
is art. The artists did not have to stand on 
a soap box while they painted. The sky was 
the limit, nor needed the sky to be filled, 
this time, with anything more inimical to the 
world’s peace than clouds. Nostalgia for 
Spain, true enough, persists. But the artists 
were not asked to stick to the front line if 
they happened to espy . . . It is as an inter- 
esting mixed display of art, be subject what 
it may, that the annual makes its strongest 
appeal. The work, naturally, is not all of 
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first-rate quality; but there is not a great 
deal that deserves to be called worse than 
commonplace, and there is a great deal that 
proves in high degree excellent.” 


To Jerome Klein of the New York Post the 
annual is distinguished “by the handsomest 
installation and the best level of quality that 
the Congress has yet offered.” However, “one 
criticism of the participants holds true for 
most of the large group shows on the calen- 
dar. Too many of the top-ranking artists sim- 
ply reach for the rack and pull out any old 
work when sending to an organization show. 
The number of outstanding new works seen 
here is surprisingly small.” 

The work singled out for special praise 
from the critics included that of Lucille 
Blanch’s Afternoon in Spain, a mother shot 
in the neck while picnicking with her little 
child; Madonna of the Mines by Philip Ever- 
good, “strong in fibre and free of that earlier 
stridence;” the striking Art Class by Thomas 
Nagai; Victim of War by Eitaro Ishigaki, 


Concetta Scaravaglione at Work: 
Tueopore Haupt 








“a good example of the marriage of art and 
propaganda;” Peter Blume’s The Monk, his 
first attempt at an expressive head; the nudes 
of F. Lyder Frederickson: and Louis Harris; 
a fresh note from the farm belt by Margaret 
Lowengrund; Shelby Shackelford’s playfully 
sketched Parade; and Theodore Haupt’s sketch 
of Concetta Scaravaglione (whose sculpture 
Girl with Gazelle was one of the highlights 
of the Outdoor Sculpture Show and was re- 
produced on the cover of THe Art Dicest 
for May 1). 

Others who gave a good account of them- 
selves, according to the critics, were: Albert 
Abramovitz, Werner Drewes, Mark Peper, 
Barbara Burrage, Julian Levi, George Biddle, 
Beatrice Cuming, Joseph de Martini, Martin 
Friedman, Fred Nagler, Doris Lee, Rifka An- 
gel, John Barber, A. S. Baylinson, Edie, James 
Guy, Michael Lenson, Jean Liberte, Lozowick, 
Rothowitz, Sokole, Prestopino, Doris Rosen- 
thal, Max Weber, Karl Fortess, Peggy Bacon, 
Adolph Dehn, Ralph Rosenborg, Georges 
Schreiber, Jose de Creeft, Milton Douthat, 
John Flannagan, Maurice Glickman, Arline 
Wingate, Aaron Goodelman, Hebald, Gwen 
Lux, Harkavy, Vagis, Zoltan Hecht, Renee 
Lahm, Ben Shahn, Harry Hering, Mary Earley, 
Meltsner, Tschacbasov, Max Weber, I. Rice 
Pereira, Berta Margoulies, Mitchell Fields, 
William Zorach, Nat Werner, Alice Decker, 
Chaim Gross and Sonia Gordon Brown. 





Vermont Honored 


A sicNniFIcanTt honor has come to the Wood 
Art Gallery of Montpelier, Vt., from the Na- 
tional Academy with the presentation of 
Francis Speight’s Boxholder 27, from the 
Ranger Fund. The painting was given to the 
Wood Art Gallery because of its efforts dur- 
ing the past five years to foster contemporary 
American art. This gallery is the first small 
gallery to be thus honored, as the National 
Academy has habitually presented the Ran- 
ger purchases to big-city museums. It has 
also been the custom of the academy to pur- 
chase the art of its older members, but in 
this instance the work of a younger member 
was selected. 

Speight’s Boxholder 27 is a characteristic 
landscapes of hilly Pennsylvania where he 
has painted the American scene with poetic 
insight. It won the third Clark prize at last 
year’s Corcoran Biennial, at which time it 
was reproduced in THe Art Dicest. As an 
important addition to the steadily growing 
contemporary American collection, it takes 
its place with work by Henry Schnakenberg, 
Millard Sheets, Edwin Dickinson, Paul Sam- 
ple, Mary Powers, Barse Miller, Herbert 
Meyer, Phil Dike, John Lillie and others. 


The Schwieder Group 


For the sixth consecutive season Arthur 
Schwieder brings his group of young painters 
to the Montross Gallery, New York, to show 
the best examples of their yearly output in 
art. The exhibition, continuing until May 21, 
contains a few new names as well as the old 
stand-bys that keep coming up again year 
after year. ‘ 

Despite the fact that these young students 
work together night after night, they still 
have the reputation of retaining their in- 
dividuality. Among the exhibitors are: Yvette 
Berlowe, Gladys Mintus, Stephen Horvath, 
Roslyn Loring, Charles Braunfels, J. Clayton 
Jaynes, Hazel Kahn, Irwin Ticktin, Margit 
Nilsen, Paul S. Rodgers, Lauretta Casagrande, 
Monroe Romaine, Mildred Atkin, Kathleen 
Cooke, Ralph DeBurgos, Louise Keller, Her- 
bert Mahabir, Salvatore Macri, Louise Rem- 
ington, Samuel Rocklin, Blanche Rothschild, 
Constance Wingate and S. Hong Wong. 
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His Honor Listens 


Mayor LaGuarpia was given a free lec- 
ture on modern art by William Zorach, mas- 
ter of ceremonies at the Outdoor Sculpture 
Show, when His Honor inspected New York’s 
most popular art exhibition. One piece which 
proved particularly interesting to the Mayor 
was the dumpy little wooden figure of himself 
walking along under a broad brimmed hat 
and with a brief case clutched neatly under 
his arm. Warren Wheelock, creator of the 
caricature, explained that the piece had been 
done from memory, since he had never seen 
New York’s stocky little Mayor. “You cer- 
tainly didn’t miss much,” commented La- 
Guardia. 

Another Wheelock work, an abstract study 
of a crowmg cock, left the Mayor less con- 
vinced. “If that’s a rooster,” he said, “I’m 
Hitler.” Before other modernistic pieces the 
Mayor had less to say, while sculptor Zorach 
spoke of “rhythm, flow, unity, design, poetry, 
sensitiveness, interplay of planes and quality 
of surface,” according to the New York 
Times. Finally Zorach said that he had ex- 
plained abstract art to District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey when he visited the show 
and that in the end Dewey had understood it. 
“Tm glad he did,” commented LaGuardia. 
“When it comes to art I’m just a Liberty 
Leaguer . . . There are two classes of people 
who don’t understand modern art—those who 
don’t understand it and admit it, and those 
who don’t understand it.” ~ 

At the end of the tour the Mayor was asked 
what he thought of sculpture in the city 
parks. “There is too much no-good sculpture 
in city parks and not enough good sculpture,” 
he replied. “If I had my way we would have 
an artistic de-lousing of the parks.” Before 
he parted he soothed the sculptors’ feelings 
by remarking that when the new Appellate 
Division court house was built on the present 
site of the outdoor show, he would try to 
find them another empty lot for their exhi- 
bitions. 

The Mayor’s effigy admirably illustrates one 
chief vice in modernistic art, in sculpture and 
mural work, according to a rather pointed 
editorial in the New York Times. It makes 
the Mayor look like a Mexican school teacher. 
In fact, the editorial noted that “Everybody 
in the murals today looks like a Mexican, 
nearly always a Mexican peon. It is the in- 
fluence of Diego Rivera carried to the point 
of blind imitation. Now it is well enough to 
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borrow Rivera’s proletarian. gospel and make 
everybody look like a candidate for the bar- 
ricades. Puritans landing on Plymouth Rock, 
Huguenots settling in New Rochelle, covered- 
wagon pioneers taking possession of Oregon 
—all do it with an air of having just read 
Karl Marx’s “Kapital.” But beyond that they 
all manage to look Aztec and peon, as though 
the place was not Plymouth or New Rochelle 
or Jefferson City, Mo., but some place begin- 
ning with Tia and ending with atl.” 


Art on the Air 


A new series of broadcasts entitled “Who’s 
News in Art” was inaugurated by the City of 
New York on April 29th over its own station, 
WNYC. These broadcasts, which are conducted 
by Charles Z. Offin, editor of Pictures On 
Exhibit, are given every Friday evening at 
eight o’clock. 

On the opening broadcast Mr. Offin inter- 
viewed Jonas Lie, president of the National 
Academy, and discussed with him the paint- 
ings that Mr. Lie made on the Cornish coast. 
On May 13 Mr. Offin interviewed Walter 
Pach, who spoke for the Society of Independ- 
ent Artists. John Sloan, president of the 
Society, was originally scheduled to appear 
on the broadcast but was ill and Mr. Pach 
took his place. Mr. Offin announces as his 
guest speaker for May 29th broadcast Thomas 
D. Mabry, executive director of the Museum 
of Modern Art, who will discuss the mu- 
seum’s exhibition of “Paintings by Popular 
Masters.” 





New Gallery for Washington 

A new art gallery for Washington, D. C., 
will be opened in the Fall by Michael Donald 
Whyte, who for the past two years has been 
employed as agent for Alex. Reid Lefevre of 
London in the Bignou Gallery, New York. 
Mr. Whyte will specialize in modern French 
and German paintings and his first show next 
October will feature these paintings. 

The gallery will be on the second floor at 
1707 H Street, N.W., across the street from 
the Metropolitan Club where the Modern 
Museum’s Washington branch is located. The 
gallery is being fitted up this Spring and 
decorated by B. F. Ruskin of New York, who 
specializes in art gallery decoration. A new 
wall covering material developed by Mr. Rus- 
kin, is being used throughout the gallery. 
This material, a processed monk’s cloth, is 
designed to eliminate the “streaking” most 
wall coverings acquire from accumulated 
dust. The processed cloth has a dust-proof 
backing which makes cleaning a matter of 
occasional brushing and washing. Nail holes 
driven into the material disappear as soon as 
the nail is removed. 





Research in Artists’ Materials 


One of the major accomplishments of the 
Federal Art Project is the setting up of a 
laboratory for testing and research in artists’ 
materials. Frank W. Sterner is technical di- 
rector and the address is Federal Art Project, 
881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
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Brunette Sector: Jupson Briccs 


Judson Briggs Returns from War-Torn Spain 


Jupson Briccs, a young New York painter, 
who has been driving an ambulance on the 
Loyalist front in Spain, is providing the first 
exhibition of Spanish war pictures yet to be 
shown by an American, at the Uptown Gal- 
lery, New York, through May. Briggs, who 
returned unscathed from his harrowing ex- 
periences, had more fortune than his paint- 
ings, for some of them are in fragmentary 
condition, torn by an exploding bomb in a 
Barcelona railway station. The show is being 
held under the auspices of the North Ameri- 
can Committee for Defense of Spanish 
Democracy. 

Briggs’ portrayal of the Spanish war is that 
of a visionary painter whose conceptions are 
not cluttered with reportorial detail, or liter- 
ary underpinnings. The horror he paints is 
the silent despoliation of walls and landscape 
and humans, the oppressive loneliness of war’s 
wake. He paints not the Spanish War, but 


All War, and on an empty, broken wall in 
one of the paintings the artist has pasted 
two miniature Spanish War posters, as if to 
pull the canvas back to the particular, the 
here, and the now. 

They are shapes that cry aloud, in the 
opinion of Jerome Klein, art critic of the 
Post, describing these jagged, shell-blasted 
ruins of Spanish villages. “Why when so much 
‘pure’ art seems only a light game played 
with colored blocks,” he asks, “are these 
broken blocks of Briggs’ canvases so tragical- 
ly moving? To me the only credible answer 
is that Briggs has emotionally saturated them 
with the residue of ten months’ harrowing 
experience. Briggs is still a very young artist, 
and there is no denying certain deficiencies 
in his work, particularly the inadequacy of 
his figure drawing in the small paintings... 
But never mind an occasional bit of clumsi- 
ness. His work rings as true as steel.” 





Evaluating Quintanilla 

Luis Quintanilla, semi-official artist for the 
Loyalist cause from the outbreak of the Span- 
ish Civil War to the January operations 
around Teruel, caused considerable excite- 
ment in Philadelphia with an exhibition of 
140 drawings at the Art Alliance. Michael 
Shaw, critic of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
who found the only semblance to Quintanilla’s 
great forerunner, Goya, in the biting, scath- 
ing captions, approached the exhibition from 
the two different angles—the historic and the 
artistic. 

“Historically,” wrote Mr. Shaw, “Quinta- 
nilla’s work was done close to havoc and di- 
rect from life. It is projected with no intel- 


lectualizing. He never preaches, and though 
a rabid Loyalist, there is little feeling of prop- 
aganda. Possibly this is the greatest type of 
propaganda. Certainly his drawings are noth- 
ing if they are not veracious. 

“On the strictly artistic side, Quintanilla is 
largely a question mark. Despite critical hosan- 
nas in other places, we doubt that these draw- 
ings will live long after the war is over. It 
is doubtful if their originator expected they 
would. His recent ‘discovery’ in this country 
probably surprised him more than anyone 
else.” 

This was the same collection presented ear- 
lier in the season as the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. 
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Americans in London 


Europe is being served an abundant por- 
tion of contemporary American art this Sum- 
mer—probably the most liberal representation 
artists of the New World have ever had in 
the Old. Following the shipments of paint- 
ings to Paris by the Museum of Modern Art 
and to Venice by the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, the Wildenstein Galleries of New York 
announce the selection of 51 paintings by 42 
artists for a showing at their London galleries. 
The exhibition will be from May 25 to June 
25. 

The organizers of the exhibition state: “We 
have found great interest in London in Amer- 
ican painting, and we feel that in sending this 
exhibition there it will show the tremendous 
strides that have been made by our American 
School in the past decade. We are confident 
that the show will be well received. Our ex- 
hibition contains work of 42 representative 
artists and has been carefully selected and 
diversified.” 

America’s pictorial ambassadors to London 
are: 


Shades in Hades, by Peggy Bacon; Mis- 
souri Musicians, by Thomas Benton; Lead- 
ville, by George Biddle; Southern Girl, by 
Alexander Brook; The Klamath River, by Ed- 
ward Bruce; Rainy Night and Silver Stream, 
by Charles Burchfield; Gilding the Acrobats, 
by Paul Cadmus; Flowers, by Arthur Carles; 
Bumblers and Georgia Resting, by John 
Carroll; No Jobs, by Nicolai Cikovsky; My 
Mother and Father and Ajax, by John Steu- 
art Curry; Night Club, by Guy Pene Du 
Bois; Scene Near Los Angeles, by Louis 
Eilshemius. 

Also: Washington Square, by William 
Glackens; Ryder’s House and House with 
Big Pine, by Edward H. Hopper; Wheatfield, 
by Joe Jones; Crossing the Junction, by John 
Kane; Three Visitors from Boston, by Mor- 
ris Kantor; The Model and Model Resting, by 
Bernard Karfiol; To the Stars, by Rockwell 
Kent; Road from the Cove and Seated Nude, 
by Leon Kroll. 


Also: Girl Thinking, by Yasuo Kuniyoshi; 
Sleeping Black Girl, Henry Lee McFee; Star 
Burlesque, by Reginald Marsh; Silver Spray, 
by Henry Mattson; Seth Collins’ House, by 
Elliot Orr; Stables—County Fair and Still 
Life—Daisies, by Waldo Pierce; Bohemian 
Glass Vase, by Marjorie Phillips; Camille, 
by Robert W. Phillip; Hudson in March, by 
Henry Varnum Poor; Vermont, by Henry 
Schnakenberg; Americana, by Charles Sheel- 
er; Spring Flowers, by John Sloan. 

Also: Jean in Costume and Mary R., by 
Eugene Speicher; Across the Tracks, by Niles 
Spencer; Resting at Bazaar-Bali, and Assum- 
ta, by Maurice Sterne; Setting the Table, 
by Frederick Taubes; Bangor, Maine, by Car- 
roll Tyson; Rye Harvest, by Dorothy Varian; 
Audrey, by William Von Schlegell; Old Wo- 
man Reading Proof, by Franklin Watkins; 
and Broken Trees, by Max Weber. 

New York galleries that have lent paintings 
for the occasion are: Downtown, Kraushaar, 
Macbeth, Midtown, Milch, Neumann, Rehn, 
Valentine and Maynard Walker. 
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Supremely Forgotten 


Mrs. Eames MacVeacu, Chicago patron of 
art and philanthropic subjects, has discovered 
in the supreme home of justice in the United 
States a classic example of injustice to what 
she terms the “Supremely Forgotten Man.” 
Mrs. MacVeagh: 

“In that most exalted edifice, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, hang the oil por- 
traits of the several Chief Justices and many 
Associate Justices who have sat on that aus- 
tere bench since the birth of the nation. It 
is a long and imposing procession. On the 
frame of each painting is an undersized tab- 
let giving the name of the eminent jurist and 
the years of his service. Yet here in this 
supreme home of justice there exists, both 
ethically and culturally, an unique injus- 
tice to that immemorially forgotten man 
known throughout literature as “The Poor 
Artist.’ For there is nevér a mention of that 
highly skilled workman who generally strug- 
gled hard to secure a likeness, and to please 
the often dissatisfied sitter. — 

“Indeed, as if to add insult to injury, his 
signature on the canvas, where it exists, is 
generally concealed by the frame. And on 
one of the few of these portraits that might 
take rank as a work of art, that of Chief 
Justice Marshall by Rembrant Peale, the 
signature scratched across the background 
ean scarcely be deciphered. _ 


“In certain epochs and countries, but above 
all in our own age and nation, until just re- 
cently, the poor artist has been almost in- 
variably overlooked or ignored by press and 
public alike. The newspapers will print il- 
lustrations of portraits, and photographs and 
descriptions of glowing monuments, and en- 
during memorials, and not mention the name 
of the artist or the designer. This occurred 
just recently on the page of a great Daily 
with the cut of an excellent portrait of Mr. 
Andrew Mellon. Moreover, usually, the aver- 
age spectator isn’t sufficiently art conscious to 
inquire. 

“Yet how repeatedly and unendingly has 
it happened throughout history that it is the 
Master Painter who confers upon his sub- 
ject, whether well-known or unknown, his 
most lasting distinction, survival value, or 
immortality. In that most priceless of all 
rooms in the Louvre, has not Van Dyke filled 
us with awe and admiration for the renegade 
King Charles, and who pray in Leonardo da 
Vinci’s lifetime was Mona Lisa? 

“Fortunately in striking contrast to this in- 
advertent oversight by our Supreme Court 
Justices the situation is reversed by the prac- 
tice of most of the great galleries of the 
World. In these museums it is customary 
to have a tablet of sufficient size to be easily 
readable, and to inscribe on it the name of 
the artist in the larger letters. 

“Should these lines bring the matter to their 
attention, may we not hope that the members 
of our most towering tribunal will find noth- 
ing in the Constitution to prevent their mak- 
ing partial amends to those humble wielders 
of the brush and palette whom they them- 
selves employed, and may there be nothing to 
prevent according them some sort of belated 
recognition.” 
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Southern Landscape: Hopson PittMANn 


In the Spring a Painter’s Fancy Turns— 


Durinc the term of his annual Spring 
Show, Maynard Walker, director of the Walk- 
er Galleries in New York, is seriously con- 
templating amending his customary sign 
“Smoking Not Permitted” for one that will 
read “Depressing Pictures not Permitted.” 
For the exhibition is a “Spring Show” in fact 
as well as in name, the healthy, joyful motifs 
of the season dominating in most of the can- 
vases shown. This almost total absence of 
dolorous paintings provides a welcome break 
in the routine newspaper headlines that 
scream of war, falling markets, strikes, sui- 
cide and bankruptcy. A visit between now 
and June 30 may be just what the doctor 
ordered for frayed nerves. 

The exhibition is composed of new paint- 
ings by most of the artists who regularly ex- 
hibit at these galleries—John Steuart Curry, 
George Grosz, Alexander James, Doris Lee, 
Lee Townsend, Andree Ruellan, Molly Luce, 
David McCosh, Theodore Czebotar, Hobson 
Pittman, Richard Blow, Dudley Morris, Olin 
Dows, Daniel Celentano, John Heliker, James 
Turnbull and Paul Wescott. 

George Grosz, who has been devoting all 
his time to painting for the past two years, 
is represented by a brilliant Study in Tex- 
ture, which will be a surprise to those who 
know him only by his satirical works. Curry 
has sent from his Wisconsin studio a paint- 
ing of a Belgian stallion just completed. The 
“Spring motif” is notably expressed in such 











JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, Inc. 
PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


paintings as Doris Lee’s Strawberry Pickers; 
Andree Ruellan’s Carolina Shrimpers; Theo- 
dore Czebotar’s Trees and Houses; Lee Town- 
send’s painting of a racetrack, and in the 
examples by Molly Luce, David McCosh and 
the cheerful Southern vista of Hobson Pitt- 
man. 





Christian Art Quarterly 


A discussion on children’s rights in art, 
particularly in making religious drawings 
and paintings, forms the feature article in 
the Spring number of the Christian Social 
Art Quarterly, bulletin of the Catholic Col- 
lege Art Association. The four contributors 
to the discussion, Adé de Bethune, Graham 
Carey, James Paul McCarthy and Elizabeth 
Ward Perkins, are all in agreement that 
the apparent crudity of children’s religious 
drawings does not constitute a valid objection 
to their free expression in these subjects. 
Briefer comments may be found in the Quar- 
terly’s “Reader Forum.” 

An article, The Christian Theory of Aesthet- 
ics, the first of a series showing the deriva- 
tion and application of the Christian theory 
concerning art, is contributed by the Quarter- 
ly’s editor, Sister Esther of St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, Indiana. Announcement is 
made in this issue of three traveling exhibi- 
tions now available for circulation. 
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SUMMER ART CLASSES: The Art Digest has 
published more art school announcements and 
it has shown better results than any other fine 
arts medium. For advertising rates address: 116 
East 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE FORTNIGHT AN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


This month winds up another New York 
art season and following this issue the “fort- 
night” masthead comes down for the Summer 
vacation, The wind-up is not without excite- 
ment, furnished by the Modern Museum 
Primitive Show (through the Summer), the 
Independents, the many student exhibitions 
in the New York art schools, group shows at 
the galleries and a general resume of the sea- 
son’s accomplishments in all departments. The 
Metropolitan Museum’s Summer exhibitions 
do not include anything of the magnitude of 
the Renoir show last year, but it is expected 
throughout the Summer that the Cloisters will 
furnish in itself a major exhibition. It seems 
rather doubtful that the Modern Museum will 
be ensconced in its new building until Decem- 
ber, though nothing definite has been an- 
nounced. 

These items are mentioned by way of sug- 
gestions for out-of-towners passing through 
New York this Summer. Other places worth 
a visit at any time are the Frick and Bache 
collections and the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
At the latter two places it is best to write 
ahead of time for a card. Remember, all the 
commercial galleries are open to anyone and 
even though a special exhibit is not sched- 
uled, most of the galleries have displays. The 
Whitney closes May 28 for the Summer. 

Of particular interest to the bibliomaniacs 
is a new museum just opened by the New 
York Times in the Times Annex building. 
It is the history of the printed word pre- 
sented in a comprehensive exhibition that has 
been many years in the making. Still another 
place to visit and one that art lovers do not 
often think about is the Museum of Natural 
History near Central Park West. This mu- 
seum has the finest collection of primitive, 
aboriginal art and early American (pre-Co- 
lumbian) art in the city. For Americana the 
splendid Museum of the City of New York 
on Fifth Avenue has plenty to offer. For dec- 
orative arts and, particularly, an amazing’ col- 
lection of historical textiles, nothing in the 
country surpasses the dusty old Cooper Union 
Museum at Astor Place. 


Women in First Shows 
Among the one-man shows in town were 
three separate exhibitions of prints by Kaethe 
Kollwitz (mentioned elsewhere) which has 
made the month of May very much a tri- 
umph by this elderly and compassionate Ger- 


Self Portrait: Eucene Hiccins 
In Group Show at Kleemann’s 





man woman. American women with one-man 
shows have been numerous. For satire, the 
Florence Smithburn paintings at the Argent 
Galleries offered some good-humored stabs 
at complacency, along with a group of mid- 
Western landscapes. “It is a toss-up,” wrote 
Carlyle Burrows in the Herald Tribune, 
“which is the more interesting, her firm, well 
painted little landscapes with figures or her 
satirical portraits.” The show was Miss Smith- 
burn’s first in New York. 


Another first man show by a young woman 
was held at Contemporary Arts Gallery by 
Alice Neel, who received enthusiastic notice 
from Jerome Klein in the Post. She “has a 
way of getting personality through the most 
firmly set facade,” wrote Klein, “Houses as 
well as people are sharply though sympa- 
thetically epitomized. She has gone a consid- 
erable way in building up a once dry, drab, 
thin manner.” 


Non-Objectivity in the Fore 

Several abstract shows have been on the 
boards recently in addition to those men- 
tioned already. At Karl Nierendorf’s Gallery 
the paintings by Jean Xceron and at the Del- 
phic Gallery paintings and abstractions in 
wood by John Davidson were shown. At the 
Boyer Gallery another non-objective painter is 
introduced. Alberto Magnelli, a show which 
represents the branching out into new fields 
by this gallery. 

It is interesting to note, incidentally, that 
the interest in non-objective painting, gauged 
by the exhibitions, continues to grow. It is 
understood that the Guggenheim Foundation 
for non-objective art is busy preparing plans 
for a building in New York. The Guggenheim 
collection is constantly being enlarged, and 
though it has been shown twice in South 
Carolina and once in Philadelphia, New York 
has not yet viewed it. 


The three abstractionists just mentioned are 
all known to the international circle inter- 
ested in this movement, though this is Mag- 
nelli’s first New York showing. He, like so 
many of his fellows, is interested in textures 
as well as forms and some of the paintings 
are done on burlap, some on slate, some on 
that black French wrapping paper and some 
on canvas. Mr. Boyer has included several 
cubist and futurist paintings from about the 
time of the war to show the genesis of Mag- 
nelli’s later direction. In the more recent 
work the artist shows a careful feeling for 
building up his repeats, his various move- 
ments and his little obligatos of form, shapes, 
colors and directions. 


Refuge in Satire 

Arthur Emptage, executive secretary of the 
American Artists Congress was a recent ex- 
hibitor at the A. C. A. Gallery with a group 
of paintings which show, in the opinion of 
the Herald Tribune critic, Carlyle Burrows, 
a “combination of human understanding and 
an adroit sense of emotional values of color.” 

Melville Upton, devoting a long column re- 
view in the Sun to Emptage’s work, went 
into a serious and thorough discussion of 
the type one wishes the critics could devote 
to all of the shows in New York that are 
worthy and provocative. Upton saw an ad- 
vance in this new Emptage exhibition and 
found also some things to criticize. 

“His drawing,” he wrote, “at times re- 
mains a trifle slovenly; his color is kept 
to a rather low, monotonous gamut which, 
though it may be due to a rather widespread 
current fashion, is at least in harmony with 
his mood. For the artist does not seem in- 
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Composition: ALBERTO MAGNELLI 
On View at Boyer Gallery 


clined to take a very cheerful view of things 
on this worried planet. He is obsessed by a 
sense of human wrongs and miseries, from 
living conditions on the lower East Side to 
the way death comes in war-wracked Spain 
and like all sentimentalists, takes refuge in 
bitter satire that at times rises to tragic in- 
tensity.” 
Exercising Intuition 

If there is one outstanding thing all the 
confusion of this modern age in art has con- 
tributed, as a lasting blessing, it is the cour- 
age to assemble together the good art of all 
periods. A notable example of a collection 
which has gotten away from the tyranny of 
period hanging is the Barnes Collection in 
Merion where a Renoir may be hanging right 
beside an Austrian primitive and just below 
a medieval door hinge. 

An exhibition of small paintings (the small 
ones are growing in popularity) is hanging 
at the Arthur U. Newton Gallery in which 
this mixing of good art of several periods 
provides almost a “theme” for the exhibition. 
In the same room hang works by Wouwerman 
(Dutch 17th century); Eastman Johnson 
(American 19th century) ; Giovanni di Paolo 
(Italian 15th century); Gustave Weigand 
(contemporary American) ; Bonnington (Eng- 
lish 19th century) and many other equally 
scattered styles and periods. Mr. Newton’s 
potpourri is an exhilarating show that chal- 
lenges the spectator to shake off all erudition 
about art and bring plain everyday intuition 
into a play. Most of us fall by the wayside 
when our art appreciation is stripped of those 
extraneous props. Mr. Newton’s main pur- 
pose in hanging the show was to prove that 
the modern art collector, restricted as he is 
in wall space, can still form a varied and 
high quality collection from all periods. 


Spring Sculptures 

The affluence of Spring sculpture continues 
through the month. Attractive among the 
shows was that of Nathaniel Choate at the 
Arden Gallery. His sculptures, says Henry 
McBride of the Sun, “will never have to go 
begging for locations. For one thing they are 
decorative and there always seems to be a 
place for a decorative carving. I am always 
arguing that there is no such thing as bad 
decorative sculpture for when I toured through 
all the Italian gardens years ago I found 
that some of the least expert pieces, when 
sufficiently patined, were among the most en- 
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tertaining and satisfactory of all. Mr. Choate’s 
fountains and steles and gate posts do not, 
of course, have to rely upon the doubtful 
patronage of the humorists, for they are very 
well designed and carved, being often in- 
genius and always in good taste.” 

Another sculptor is Laurence Tompkins, 
shown in his first New York show at the 
Reinhardt Galleries. He has been studying 
and working in Europe and is well known 
there. Howard Devree, Times critic, found in 
his work a “strong Italian influence and evi- 
dence both of reverence for the classic and 
of a very ponderable technical equipment.” 

Still another sculptor who has lived more 
abroad than in America in recent years was 
the exhibitor at the Decorators Club Gallery, 
Allen Townsend Terrell, whose exhibition 
was also a New York debut. Terrell’s resi- 
dence in Rome has given him a strong classi- 
cal direction, and Paris contributed a “buoy- 
ant” 18th century French manner. 

And among the women, was Lillian Swann, 
exhibitor of sculpture at the Karl Freund 
Gallery. Henry McBride termed them “un- 
conventional and amusing as well as decora- 
tive. Her bronze poodles, extravagantly clipped 
and groomed, are only to be seen to be en- 
joyed, and hence have the possibility of wide 
popularity, and the bronze statuette of Mrs. 
Paul Hammond playing an accordian is a 
tasteful solution of a portrait project that 
might have met disaster in other hands.” 


“Chord of Heavenly Blue” 


Of the traditionally artistic La Farge family 
is the recent exhibitor at the Walker Gal- 
leries, Mabel Hooper La Farge (Mrs. Bancel 
La Farge), in a show termed, for sheer beau- 
ty, “the exhibition of the week” by Royal 
Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune. “She uses 
watercolor,” wrote Cortissoz, “in the delinea- 
tion of flowers with a mastery of the me- 
dium which alone would command admira- 
tion, but the important point is that her 
technique serves an exquisite conception of 
her subject. There is in the collection a study 
of the morning glory, called simply Heavenly 
Blue, and never was there a picture better 
named. That is what the thing is, a chord 
of heavenly blue.” 


Two Lesser Knowns 

Two lesser known artists are providing the 
interest this month at the Valentine Gallery, 
the sculptor Polygnotos Vagis, Greek, and 
the watercolorist, William Ferguson, Ameri- 
can. Vagis, introduced in the catalogue by 
Giorgio de Chirico, carves granite and petri- 
[Please turn to page 34] 


African: LILLIAN SWANN 
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Street in Georgetown: Rosert B. HarRsHE 


Chicago Sees Robert Harshe as an Artist 


Except to a small circle of intimate friends 
the late Robert B. Harshe, director of the 
Chicago Art Institute, was little known as a 
creative artist in his own right. This was not 
because Mr. Harshe was less the painter, but 
because, in character with the man, he re- 
fused to exhibit during his lifetime, feeling 
that his official position would not allow him 
to place his work in competition with artists 
who depended upon art alone for a livelihood. 
“It would only confuse things,” he would in- 
sist. “Besides, tomorrow or next week I may 
do something I’m really happy about.” 

This month, as a memorial to Mr. Harshe, 
the great museum which he had served so 
faithfully is holding a retrospective exhibition 
of his work in oil, pastel, watercolor and etch- 
ing. “Here,” say the Institute’s Bulletin, 
“Chicago may see his art, in company with 
the great achievements of the past, many of 
which he secured for the city. Throughout 
one quality prevails—the quality of a sincere 
and gifted artist, deeply in love with painting. 

“The world honored him as a great museum 
director. He thought of himself first and al- 
ways as an artist. As a boy he had set this 
goal and in spite of the confining duties of 
his professional career he used every spare 
moment to paint. Week-ends were spent at his 


easel. Even at the museum, hard at work, he 
might suddenly stop to describe a composition 
he was dreaming of. It is well to insist upon 
this seriousness, Mr. Harshe was no dilettante 
or amateur. He had studied long and hard in 
the best American and European schools. 
From the beginning he drew with ease and dis- 
tinction. Scores of scrapbooks remain where 
he noted in a sensitive, flexible line, ideas for 
his later pictures.” 

“In oil, Mr. Harshe showed a decided feel- 
ing for color and light. He loved the sparkling 
palette of the Impressionists, which he em- 
ployed with great sensitiveness . . . But in- 
spired as he might be by other men, he never 
copied their style or lifted their design. His 
work remains vigorously personal, the expres- 
sion of his own feeling.” 





New Grand Central Members 


Ogden Pleissner and Robert Weaver, prize 
winners at this year’s National Academy an- 
nual, have just been elected as painter-mem- 
bers of the Grand Central Art Galleries. New- 
ly named trustees to the board are William 
C. Dickerman, Thomas Debevoise, Clark H. 
Minor, Louis W. Hill, W. L. Clayton and 
B. E. Sunny. 
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McKenzie Dies 


Dr. R. Tarr McKenzie, famous sculptor : 


and physician, died suddenly of heart attack 
at his home in Philadelphia on April 28, 
Dr. McKenzie, who was planning his an- 
nual reunion within a week with boyhood 
friends in his native town of Almonte, On- 
tario, was-70 years old. 

Although widely known as a director of 
physical education and lecturer, it was as a 
sculptor of athletes and World War figures 
that Dr. McKenzie received his greatest dis- 
tinction. Untrained as a sculptor, he discoy- 
ered his talent in 1900 when he was medical 
director of physical training at McGill Uni- 
versity. Dr. McKenzie wanted for lecture pur- 
poses a statuette of a crouched runner, but 
could not find one correct enough in detail. 
He modeled a figure himself and surprised both 
himself and his friends with its perfection. 
Since then he has done hundreds of figures 
with such famous athletes as Gene Tunney, 
W. A. Carr and Gene Venzke acting as models. 
In 1934 an exhibition in New York at the 
Grand Central Galleries created wide atten- 
tion in the art world. 

Among the war memorials Dr. McKenzie 
designed are those at Edinburgh, presented 
to Scotland by Americans of Scottish blood 
to commemorate the Scotch soldiers of the 
World War; the monument in the Parliament 
Building in Ottawa; and the Radnor memo- 
rial on the Lancaster Pike near Philadelphia. 
His bronze medallion, The Joy of Effort, fash- 
ioned for the Olympics at Stockholm in 1912, 
brough him a silver medal from the King of 
Sweden. Other notable pieces are the Jane A. 
Delano statue of a World War nurse in Wash- 
ington; The Victor, a soldier marching home, 
at Woodbury, N. J.; The Flying Sphere, a 
discus thrower, in the St. Louis Art Museum; 
a football action group, The Onslaught, at 
the University of Pennsylvania; The Sprint- 
er in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
England, and a diving figure, The Plunger, in 
the Boston University Club. 

As a devoted follower of athletics, Dr. Mec- 
Kenzie held the reputation of not having 
missed a competitive game of any sort which 
he was able to attend for 40 years. During 
the war he served as a physician at hospitals 
in England, Scotland, Ireland and Canada. 





Philadelphia Union Travels 


For the first time since its organization in 
1934, the Philadelphia Artists Union, 35 
strong, is invading New York with a three- 
week exhibition at the New School for So- 
cial Research. Twenty-five oils and twenty 
watercolors will be on view until May 28 
in the third and fifth floor galleries. The 
Union, with headquarters at 1212 Pine Street, 
is one of 26 branches affiliated with the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the Artists’ 
Union of New York City. In addition to 
holding regular exhibitions, classes and for- 
ums in Philadelphia, the organization pub- 
lishes a militant monthly bulletin called 1212. 

Members exhibiting in New York are: 
Nicholas Marsicano, Abe Chanin, Herbert 
Jennings, Louis Hershman, Alex Nagy, Lis@ 
Langley, Nat Kaufman, Ralston Crawford, 
Anne Eshner, Hubert Mesabov, Joe Tonner, 
Roy Lehman, Laura Delano, Harold Stevens, 
Robert Gwathmey, Sam Fried, Robert Har- 
low, Isadore Posoff, John Wilder, Hershel 
Levitt, Joe Hirsch, Cheves Perky, Miriam 
Rosenbach, Philip Levone, Marcella Brudo, 
Jack Ovcharov, Sam Heller, Franz DeMellier, 
Robert Voltz, Nathan Stumacher, Maggie 
Preston, Norman Carton, Joseph Presser, 
Charles Cockey and Marjorie Solomon. 
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Self Portrait: KartHe KoLLwitz 


In “Mothering Arms” 


PREMATURELY - WEARY children, women 
haunted by war and death itself are the in- 
sistent themes played upon by Kaethe Koll- 
witz, venerable German artist, who is being 
given three New York shows at the same 
time. Drawings and sculpture are to be found 
at the Buchholz Gallery, prints at the Arista 
Gallery, while a selection of lithographs, cov- 
ering the years of 1893 to 1936, is being shown 
at the Hudson D. Walker Gallery. 


In all the shows may be seen a large num- 
ber of self-portraits, for this 7l-year-old wo- 
man, like Rembrandt, has recorded her own 
face through the passing of the years. As in 
the study made in 1924, reproduced above, 
she portrays herself as a document, bring- 
ing to mind the lines of tribute by Romain 
Rolland: “This woman with her great heart, 
has taken the people into her mothering arms 
with somber and tender pity. She is the voice 
of the silence of the sacrificed.” With an in- 
ner strength, Kollwitz threads her art with 
pinched and tortured faces that look with 
hollow eyes upon a world overcast with sha- 
dows and grief. 

“When death beckons, the lowly who have 
suffered much follow in wordless acceptance, 
unquestioning resignation, Death’s hand in 
theirs,” wrote Edward Alden Jewell in the 
New York Times. “But what of the long 
hours and days and years that have preceded 
this gentle release. And what of the anguish 
of those who have loved and are now bereft? 
What of the little children that, round-eyed 
with wonder and with hunger, move on into 
the living of the years ahead. Kaethe Koll- 
witz knows all of the anguish and all of the 
want and all of the obscure nobility too. And 
if she has taken the poor into her ‘mother- 
ing arms,’ she has also given them to us with 
the blessing of an art that as deeply under- 
stands.” 


The Kollwitz work “eloquent and power- 
ful, but sad,” offers the best draughtsmanship 
and the most serious art to be found in cur- 
rent exhibitions, according to Henry Mc- 
Bride. “All of Miss Kollwitz’s people are 
vividly alive and appealing. You think first 
of the suffering that speaks through their 
eyes and only afterwards realize that the 
drawing is good . . . That is the point that 
makes the artist’s work notable. It is sound 
without pedantry. Draftsmanship in recent 
years has swung away from the classic stand- 
ards into a channel more closely allied with 
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calligraphy than painting. There are all sorts 
of reasons for this but the most obvious ties 
it up with the nervousness of the times. In a 
period when standards change overnight there 
is time to paint and draw only when on the 
run; a scribbled suggestion of what the idea 
was is about all that can be accomplished.” 

In another vein Mr. McBride adds: “There 
has not been such an insistent dwelling upon 
the note of death since Alphonse Legros pub- 
lished his etchings to the world, and there is 
room to suspect that Kollwitz is the finer art- 
ist of the two. She is not so pessimistic and 
ascetic as Legros. She is not making angry 
accusations against the world. She merely 
broods sympathetically over the world’s mis- 
takes. And her art is infinitely more plastic. 

“Still another French artist who springs to 
mind in connection with the drawings is Fo- 
rain, the great satirist, who also saw and re- 
corded an unending line of women in trouble.” 


Edna Reindel’s Realism 

Edna Reindel, New York artist now exhib- 
iting at the Stendahl Galleries in Los An- 
geles, was most favorably received by Arthur 
Millier, critic of the Los Angeles Times. “Re- 
alism, some sage has said, is the bane of 
art,” wrote Mr. Millier, “and when practiced 
for its own sake this is true. Yet, using the 
most precisely realistic depiction of objects, 
a very beautiful art can be made. Edna Rein- 
del does this magnificently. 

“Here, if ever, is painting which everyone 
can admire. Everyone, that is except the 
artistic snobs who dislike what is popular 
even when it happens to be good. Miss Rein- 
del goes much further into the nature of each 
object than would a coarser artist; finds what 
is its basic shape, its essential texture. It’s 
the sort of realism which would scarcely exist 
had there been no cubists.” 





Edwin Holston Passes 


OnE by one those dominant personalities, 
who in their capacity of art merchants, had 
so much to do with shaping the collecting 
habits of Americans of the immediate past 
generations, pass on. Edwin C. Holston, who 
as an associate of Durand-Ruel for 45 years 
played an important role in popularizing the 
French Impressionists in this country, died 
on May 3 in New York at the age of 65. 
Standing as memorials to his taste in paint- 
ing are the many important American col- 
lections which he was instrumental in build- 
ing, notably the Havemeyer Collection now 
in the Metropolitan Museum, and the Ryer- 
son and Coburn collections in the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. 

Mr. Holston, who was born in New York, 
studied art in Europe and under his painter- 
father, George Holston. Following a_ brief 
period with the print firm of Frederick Kep- 
pel & Co., he began his four decades of ser- 
vice with Durand-Ruel, the first gallery to 
foster the broken-color palette of the Impres- 
sionists in the United States. Always close 
to Mr. Holston’s heart were the canvases of 
Monet, Renoir, Manet, Sisley, Degas and Pis- 
sarro. 





A Revolving Exhibition 


Paintings and sculpture from nearly every 
state will be included in the 1938 renewal 
of the Revolving Exhibition at the Studio 
Guild, New York, June 6 to Sept. 3. This 
unusual type of exhibition permits artists to 
show either groups or single examples of 
their work for any desired length of time 
from 2 to 13 weeks, part of the display being 
changed each week. For a fee of fifty cents 
per week any artist may enter one exhibit. 
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The Crow Tree: Russett T. Limpacu (Color Lithograph) 


“Fifty Prints,” Picked by Three Museum-Men, Reveal Vital Trends 


“THE RARITY of anything created for the 
anonymous hell of it.” 

That was the only adverse criticism A. 
Hyatt Mayer had concerning the half a thou- 
sand American prints he looked over for a 
selection of “Fifty American Prints.” It is a 
criticism that applies to our whole American 
state of mind in the opinion of Mr. Mayer, 
who is assistant curator of prints at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum; it is our frequent in- 
ability to be stimulated by everyday simplici- 
ties. “A man,” he writes in the catalogue, 
“who cannot love the miracles that pass his 
window will find none in Cathay.” 

The “Fifty American Prints,” now being 
circulated by the American Institute of Graph- 
ic Arts, is an anthology covering the years 
1933-38, thus linking up with the last pre- 
vious exhibition in the same series, held in 
1932 under the chairmanship of the late Bur- 
ton Emmett. Emmett’s place is being filled 
now by Lucien Bernhard, American typog- 
rapher. 

The selection was made by a jury of three 
museum men in New York, Mr. Mayer, Karl 
Free, assistant curator of the Whitney Mu- 
seum, and Carl O. Schniewind, curator of the 


Hartwell Farm: Tuomas W. Nason (Copper Engraving) 


Brooklyn Museum print department. Each of 
the jurors commented upon the state of prints 
in the catalogue foreword, and each had 
something constructive to say. Mr. Mayer, in 
addition to making a plea that miracles should 
begin in the home, thinks that the technique 
of American printmakers leaves little to be 
desired and found not too many prints of so- 
cial significance, though “some of the artists 
made much of wearing their heart on their 
left sleeve.” 

Karl Free noted that amid the surge of 
new creative talent that has appeared on the 
printmaking scene, several of the most dis- 
tinguished prints are products of a certain 
regional stimulation “and reflect certain in- 
nate characteristics of their own locale.” The 
whole exhibition, representing so many art- 
ists who are working in other media such as 
painting and sculpture, gives in a compre- 
hensible form, according to Mr. Free, a cross- 
section of some of the most vital artistic 
trends of contemporary America. 

Prints of high technical accomplishment 
alone, did not always make the “Fifty Prints,” 
according to Mr. Schniewind, who said that 
the jury was guided by the principle that 





prints should show a trend or trends of 
thought which seem most characteristic of 
American art and American cultural life of 
recent years. 

“The feverishness of our time,” he wrote, 
“is not helpful toward the development of a 
highly accomplished technique, which requires 
a steady quiet and steady hand, combined 
with emotional stability and mental peace of 
mind. However, a very limited number of 
prints revealing a highly developed technique 
have been chosen in order that they may be 
stimulus to further technical development.” 

The “Fifty Prints” are: 


Rita E. Albers, Hill Interior (Litho.); Ivan Le 
Lorraine Albright, Heavy the Oar to Him who is 
Tired, Heavy the Coat, Heavy the Sea (Litho.); 
John Taylor Arms, Venetian Mirror ({(Etch.); 
Peggy Bacon, Pleading for the Oppressed (Dry- 
point); Will Barnet, Summer in the Park (Aqua.): 
Fred Becker, Jam Session (Wood Eng.); Thomas 
Benton, Jn the Ozarks (Litho.); George Biddle, 
Sand (Litho.); Andrew Butler, Ranch at San 
Rafael (Etch.); Paul Cadmus, 7wo Boys on @ 
Beach (Etch.); Francis Chapin, Self Portrait 1934 
(Litho.) ; Jean Charlot, High Chair (Color Litho.); 
Nicolai Cikovsky, Chess Players (Litho.); George 
Constant, Innocents Abroad (Drypoint). 

Also: Howard Cook, Guerrero Woman (Aqua.); 
Jon Corbino, Escaped Bull (Litho.); Hubert Da- 
vis, Canal by Moonlight (Litho.); John De Mar- 
telly, Give Us This Day (Litho.); Mabel Dwight, 
White Mansion (Litho.); Fritz Eichenberg, Mili- 
tary Escort (Wood Eng.); Philip Evergood, 
Farmer's Sorrow (Litho.); Don Freeman, Above 
the Stars (Litho.); Wanda Gag, Cats and Flowers 
(Litho.); Emil Ganso, Still Life with Pitcher 
(Wood Eng.); Anne Goldthwaite, Pool Room 
(Litho.); William Gropper, The Judge (Litho.); 
Rockwell Kent, Young Greenland Woman (Litho.); 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Boardwalk (Litho.); Joseph 
Leboit, Sam (Color Litho.); Doris Lee, Winter 
in Catskills (Litho.); Russell T. Limbach, The 
Crow Tree (Color Litho.); Charles Locke, Water- 
front (Litho.); Margaret Lowengrund, Stairway 
(Color Litho.); Peppino Mangravite, Good Ad- 
vice (Litho.); Kyra Markham, Elin and Marie 
(Litho). 

Also: Jack Markow, Forgotten Cow (Litho.); 
Reginald Marsh, Fiying . Concellons, (Etch.); 
Thomas W. Nason, Hartwell Farm (Copper Eng.): 
Edith Newton, Kitchen Chamber (Litho.); At- 
gustus Peck, Clown in Blue (Monotype); San- 
ford Ross, Wet Road (Litho.); Francis Shields, 
Abstraction (Color Litho.); Raphael Soyer. 
Team (Litho.); Benton Spruance, Macbeth Act V. 
(Litho.); Prentiss Taylor, Horlebeck Ally 
(Litho.); Alice Tenney, Limes (Color Litho.); 
Stow Wengenroth, The River (Litho.); Harry 
Wickey, Stallion and Mare (Litho.); Lois Wilcox, 
Boais (Litho.); Grant Wood, Seed Time and Har- 
vest (Litho.). 





A Warshawsky for Corcoran 

The Corcoran Gallery announces the acqui- 
sition of A Woman of Brittany, an oil paint- 
ing by A. G. Warshawsky. It came as a gift 
from Mr. and Mrs. Curt C. Schiffeler. 
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Wharf at Wellfleet: Stow WeNcENROTH (Lithograph) 


Catches the ‘Smokeless Burning of Slow Decay’ 


Stow WeENcENROoTH’s latest lithograph, 
Wharf at Wellfleet, has been designated by 
the American College Society of Print Col- 
lectors as the 16th of its series of presenta- 
tion prints by notable artists. All the prints 
published from the stone will go to members 
of the Society, which is made up almost en- 
tirely of universities and colleges from every 
state. Typical of the technique that has won 
Wengenroth international fame, the print is ac- 
companied by an appreciation by Harold 
James Bailey, connoisseur and collector. 

“Of course,” writes Mr. Bailey, “the rugged 
grandeur of the pine-clad, rock-ribbed hills 
and shores of Maine, which Wengenroth 
knows so well how to imprison on paper, is 
not to be expected in the late afternoon of a 
sunny day near the Provincetown tip of Cape 
Cod. The tide is low and there are glimpses 
of the inlet to be had through the railing 
and between two of the sheds. Smooth, shin- 
ing sand-bars, scrubby trees on the drumlins, 
shore grasses and oyster shells are all to be 
seen as the sleepy shadows slowly stretch 


themselves before going to bed for the night. 
Fiddler crabs, which must be crawling about 
by the hundreds on the sand near the wharf, 
imagination supplies. 

“The worn old wharf, the rotting planks 
of the walks and the exquisitely executed 
railing which so pleasingly guide our eyes to 
the closed doors of the weathered sheds make 
a charming composition. Well filled as the 
lithograph is, it gives, as the artist intended, 
an eerie sense of lonely emptiness and aban- 
donment. Well under way, as Frost in verse 
taught us to say, is the smokeless burning of 
slow decay. No living thing can be seen. 

“Restfulness and quiet sun-kissed peace per- 
vade the whole scene, but are caught up and 
held by the seasoned sadness of old age.” 

Mr. Bailey recalls that it was Captain 
Baken of Wellfleet who caused a sensation by 
introducing bananas into the United States. 
“Perhaps his schooner Telegraph landed the 
first bunch of bananas to arrive in our coun- 
try at the old wharf. Anyway, to imagine so 
may increase interest in our new print.” 





Of Needle and Acid 


A GENERAL ELOQUENCE, unrivaled for some 
years, was discovered by R. Edward Lewis of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer at the 15th Annual 
Exhibition of American Etching, on view at 
the Philadelphia Print Club until May 21. 


“The recent growth of interest in lithog- 
raphy seems to have been decidedly helpful,” 
points out Mr. Lewis. “Its possibilities for 
expressing swift, direct strength have intensi- 
fied the manipulation of needle and acid. New 
names have supplied papers of exceptional 
merit, but one of the show’s most important 
implications is to be found in the notable 
new work by those whose past accomplish- 
ments won them enviable prestige. Instead 
of resting on stiffening laurels, they have be- 
come exciting harbingers.” 

From among the 108 works by 74 artists 
from 21 States, the jury selected Earle Hor- 
ter's expertly gradated aquatint Along the 
Harlem as the winner of the $100 Charles 
M. Lea prize. Three honorable mentions were 
carried off by New Yorkers—Martin Lewis’ 
drama of shadows Day’s End, Roselle H. 
Osk’s The Sisters and Efim H. Sherman’s 
elephant act in The Great Moment. 

After commenting on the work of the vet- 
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eran etchers John Taylor Arms and Ernest 
D. Roth, Mr. Lewis continued his criticism: 
“Hubert Mesibovy augments the strong social 
voice of Homeless with eloquent technique; 
Stony Farm is invested with a pathetic beauty 
by Michael J. Gallagher; elimination and an 
inner truth too often missing from his oils 
result in a superb study of Daniel Garber of 
a woman day dreaming; Paul Cadmus gives 
plastic ease to Two Boys on a Beach; Thomas 
Handforth reveals how to achieve texture with 
seeming ease in Two Peking Ducks; Gene 
Kloss captures all the quality of Japanese 
painting on silk in Penitente Player; Reginald 
Marsh’s spins so much verve it is a pity he 
did not make his carousel horses more wooden 
for deeper contrast with thew decidedly hu- 
man riders, and Dorothy Morrison’s Cheese 
and Cactus is an intriguing still life.” 
Other etchers who captured the eye of this 
critic were: Rose Crosman, Hannah M. 
Christie, Lloyd C. Foltz, Sybilla Mittel Weber, 
James E. Allen, Andrew Butler, Beatrice Cum- 
ing, Nicholas Dunphy, Kerr Eby, Howard 
Cook, Frank Fousek, Arthur Hall, Alfred Hut- 
ty, Armin Landeck, Jeanette Maxfield Lewis, 
Kyra Markham, Esther A. Meyer, Margaret 
Nefferdorf, Abe Ostrowsky, Charles Rogers, 
Howard P. Soifer and Keith Shaw Williams. 


















Newhouse Galleries 


Inc. 


formerly Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries 


PAINTINGS 


OLD MASTERS 
AND 


CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS 


5 East 57 Street : New York 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


OA Gs Mal aun eet ee 
RECENT PAINTINGS 


PAUL KING. x». 


Until May 21st 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 51st STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WATERCOLORS 


M. H. ADLER 


MAY GROUP EXHIBITION 
MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 MADISON AVE. (bet. 57 & 58 Street) 


LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


J. B. NEUMANN 


509 Madison Ave., New York 





BELMONT GALLERIES, Inc. 


Parintincs By 
Oxtp Masters or ALL ScHOOLS 
MUSEUM EXAMPLES 


DECORATIVE WORKS of ART 
26 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 





For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications read Tue Art Dicest, 20 issues, 
per year $3. 
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THE 
JUNE 1 anp JULY 1 


issues will reach a great many 
persons who will choose their 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


at the very last minute. 






Place your advertisements 
for these issues now. 


CIRCULATION 
MORE THAN 12,000 


RATE $6.75 PER INCH 












For further information address: 


The ART DIGEST 


(The Summer School Directory) 
116 EAST 59TH STREET e NEW YORK 

















































SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum 
Portiand, Maine 
Alexander Bower, A.N.A., Director 
Summer School July 5 to August 26, 1938 


DRAWING — PAINTING — DESIGN 
ART TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 
Credits Given 
For information write to Registrar, 
111 High Street, Portland, Maine 


Painting This Summer? # 
Why Not Gloucester ... 


HAROLD ROTENBERG offers instruction 
in all media from June Ist to 
October Ist. Creative expression 
encouraged. Write for information. 


199% East Main Street 
East Gloucester, Mass. a 


CAPE COD — june 15th to Sept. Ist 


ETCHING, AQUATINT, COLOR ETCHING 
and PRINTING 
Selective Courses in a small group 
or individually at the Studio of 


THOMAS G. BLAKEMAN 
NORTH TRURO, MASS. 


Write for Particulars 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 






AMAGANSETT 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Instructors 
GUY PENE DU BOIS and HILTON LEECH 
For Information Address 
Amagansett Summer Art School 
Amagansett, Long Island, N. Y. 
Hilton Leech, Director—June 15-September 15 









PAINTING CLASS art 
NANTUCKET ISLAND 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST 
UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 


GEORGE WALLER PARKER 


Wriie for Catalog 
637 Madison Ave., N. ¥Y¥.C. ElLdorado 5-6345 
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Hamlet With the Skull of Yorick: Devacrorx (Lithograph) 





Lithographs of Romantic School Exhibited 


AN extravagantly sentimental school of art 
is presented in an. exhibition of “Lithographs 
of the Romantic School” at the Keppel Gal- 
leries, New York, during May. The 44 ex- 
amples range from the embellished fancies 
of Nanteuil (truly the romantic spirit), 
the mysticism and dramatic force of Dela- 
croix, the elegance of Chasseriau, whose Ve- 
nus Anodyomine on view was one of the most 
popular prints in France some years ago, to 
the rugged classicism of Fantin-Latour’s in- 
spirational studies of famous operas. 

Huet’s pure Arcadian landscapes, Jacques’ 
sheep scenes, and the typical visionary ex- 
amples of Mouilleron, Dupre and Calame 
contrast with the pictorial prints of Isabey 
and Raffet. Isabey, more concerned with ac- 


tual forms than the other artists, enjoyed 
portraying conflicts on stormy seas, while 
Raffet was equally occupied with combats on 
land. Isabey portrayed naval battles while 
the waves dashed high and Raffet described 
in a rather stilted manner marching armies 
and the smoke of battle. At the Keppel ex- 
hibition may be seen a scene from the battle 
of Waterloo, the retreat from Moscow and 
several studies of Napoleon looking both 
pensive and important. Other artists repre- 
sented are Diaz, Vernet, Prudhon and Bon- 
nington. 

Over emphasis of the romantic side has 
been avoided in the selection of these prints, 
so that the result is a discriminate and edu- 
cational affair. 





Pittsburgh’s ‘Lorenzo’ 


As A MEMORIAL to her art-patron husband, 
Mrs. Albert C. Lehman has presented Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburgh with Felice Carena’s 
famous painting, The Studio. This contem- 
porary Italian canvas was the first picture 
to be awarded the Lehman Prize and Purchase 
Award at the Carnegie Internationals (re- 
produced, THe Art Dicest, Oct. 15, 1929). 
It makes a peculiarly fit memorial to Mr. 
Lehman, manufacturer of fabricated steel and 
often referred to as “Pittsburgh’s Lorenzo” 
because of the generosity of his art patrorage. 
Besides winning the $2,000 Lehman award 
and having the picture purchased for an un- 
disclosed sum, Carena also won the Carnegie 
first prize of $1,500 with this ambitious can- 
vas. 

In 1929, Lehman offered to buy the best 
purchaseable painting at its sales price, up 
to $10,000, and to give a prize of $2,000 to 
the artist. As the most generous prize ever 
offered in the United States in connection 
with a painting exhibition, the Lehman award 
stimulated artists to send their most im- 
portant canvases to Carnegie. The decision 
as to the best purchaseable painting was left 
to the International Jury of Award, which 
consisted that year of Andre Dunoyer de Se- 
gonzac of France, Vivian Forbes of England, 
Wladyslaw Jarocki of Poland, and Charles 
Hopkinson, Leon Kroll and Maurice Sterne 
of the United States. 

Long before he had come into prominence 
in the art world as the donor of the Prize 
and Purchase Fund, Lehman had begun to 
collect paintings and sculpture for his home. 


In 1928 he was elected a member of the 
Board of Trustees in Carnegie Institute and, 
because of his interest in art, was appointed 
a member of the Fine Art Committee. He was 
also one of the subscribers to the Patrons Art 
Fund. 

Large in size and grandiose in conception, 
The Studio, ten feet in width and five feet 
seven inches in height, is a well developed 
composition involving many figures, with a 
reclining nude as the center of interest. The 
artist is seen occupying a commanding place 
in the rear. The disinterestedness of the stu- 
dio idlers in what is going on bears out the 
tableau idea, but the placement of the figures, 
their grouping, the sensuosity of the scene, 
and rich coloration give life and vitality to 
the whole canvas. Carena, born in Turin in 
1880, works in the tradition of the early Ital- 
ian masters, but with an originality of con 
ception and technique which is of his own 
time. 





Art by Movie Stars 


An exhibition of art work by non-profes 
sional artists of the motion picture industry 
is being held at the Stanley Rose Gallery, 
Los Angeles, until May 25. John Carradine 
may be a screen villain, reports Arthur Mil- 
lier of the Los Angeles Times, but he is also 
an accomplished portrait sculptor. 

Several of Jean Hersholt’s competent pot 
trait drawings, a caricature of Charlie Chap- 
lin by youthful Jane Withers, and works by 
Mrs. Sol Wurtzel, Katherine De Mille, Mom 
tagu Love, Duncan Rinaldo and Jean Negules 
co are included among many others. 
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Three Figures: Wittarp NasH 
Los Angeles Purchase Prize 


Vigorous & Varied 


THE TRI-JuRY selection for the Los Angeles 
Museum’s annual Painters and Sculptors Ex- 
hibition resulted in a show that appears to 
have given representation to all trends in con- 
temporary art. As Arthur Millier notes in the 
Los Angeles Times, “There is no one style 
in today’s art. Like modern people, it has 
more ideas than convictions. Sentimental folk, 
coming to this show through the fine group of 
older paintings lent by the Schaeffer Galler- 
ies, will mourn the annual’s lack of tranquil- 
ity and want to turn the clock back. They 
should examine their own hearts and minds.” 

The jury of selection was divided into three 
groups—conservative, liberal and radical—and 
included John M. Stacey, Hansen Puthuff, 
Ralph Holmes, Clarence Hinkle, Mabel Al- 
varez, William M. Hekking, Onestus Uzzell, 
Charles Kassler and Willard Nash. On the 
painting jury of award were Mrs. Leslie Mait- 
land, Maurice Block of the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library, and Dr. William M. Hekking 
of the Los Angeles Museum. Judging the 
sculpture were Merrell Gage, Gordon Newell 
and George Stanley. 

Awards, according to Millier, all fell to 
works tending rather towards the abstract 
rather than towards that realism now fashion- 
able. For its $500 purchase prize the museum 
selected Willard Nash’s Three Figures, taken 
from the artist’s studio in preference to his 
more abstract landscape in the exhibit. For 
this honor Millier picked Einar Hansen’s The 
Model Resting, “but nobody can quarrel with 
a good Nash.” 

First honorable mention in painting was 
awarded to P. G. Napolitano’s fresco, The 


Author, the only entry to receive an unani- 
mous vote from all three juries. Second hon- 
orable mention went to Grace Clements for 


_ her Reconsiderations of Time and Space, and 


third went to The Last of the Victorians by 
Tom Lewis. The first award in sculpture fell 
to George Baker’s Ram’s Head, with second 
award going to Eugenia Everett’s Head in 
Belgian Marble. Pegot Wolf won the third 
sculpture award with Indian Madonna. 


“Those pieces which, for me, carry the most 
conviction,” wrote Millier, “cling closely to 
observed objects. The artist may not be able 
to make up his mind about religion, the so- 
cial order, war, city planning or any other 
of those tremendous generalities which agitate 
most minds today. But, like Hansen, he can 
create a large artistic order by concentrating 
on a small, closely contacted segment of life.” 


Similar conviction this critic felt in Thirty 
Minutes for Lunch by Lew E. Davis and A 
Nude by Dorothy Cannon. Fletcher Martin’s 
Bucolic Breakfast, on the other hand “strongly 
attacks the eye by its forceful technique and 
rigid design. But it is the force of emphasis, 
not of content. Like much modern dancing 
which can no longer honestly use the ballet 
steps of a past century, it strikes a bold at- 
titude to mask its lack of ideas. 

“And just as our dancers succeed best when 
they do what they really feel—that is, satirize 
the decadent things—so Emil J. Kosa, Jr., 
amuses us gracefully in his At the Recital. 
The kind of culture-mongering he chides is 
going nowhere. The more I study Arthur Dur- 
stan’s picture of skeleton soldiers bayoneting 
women and children, the more impressive it 
grows.” 

Other pictures that met with Millier ap- 
proval were: Allela Cornell’s fine picture of 
a thin woman, Edna; William Ritschell’s ma- 
rine, In the Throes of the Deep; the good 
landscapes by Dan Lutz and Tom Craig; 
Clarence Hinkle’s Chapei, Mable Alvarez’s 
Armen with Violin, Onestus Uzzell’s Green 
Apples, M. Askenazy’s Spring, A. Katherine 
Skeele’s Cello Player, Phil Paradise’s East 
Fifth, Jessie Arms Botke’s Sacred Cranes, 
Zoltan Hecth’s Fort Tryon Beach the canvases 
by Grace Clements and Tom E. Lewis and 
sculptures of Eugenia Everett, George A. 
Keller and Karoly Fulop. 


The exhibition will continue at the Los 
Angeles Museum until June 12. 





School of the Four Arts 


The summer studio school of the Palm 
Beach Society of the Four Arts will open 
May 17, under the direction of Mrs. Edward 
D. Stair, of the Society’s educational depart- 
ment. Miss Helene Burgess is assistant di- 
rector. Sculpture classes will be conducted 
by Harry Furst. Frank Edward Lloyd will 
have charge of the sketching, life and chil- 
dren’s classes. Mrs. Marjorie Kelsey will 
teach woodcarving and crafts and Agnes Bal- 
lard technical drawing. 


THE CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE presemes be 


SUMMER SESSION - 1938 


Featurin g 


JULY r1th TO AUGUST ioth 


EJNAR HANSEN, Painter, and JESSIE MILES LEWIS, Art Educator 


Summer Courses Creative Design, Commercial Art, Animation, Costume Design, Interior Decoration 


Writeto 741 SOUTH GRANDVIEW, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, for Summer Catalogue 
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ART SCHOOLS 


HOLLYWOOD 


ART CENTER SCHOOL 
COSTUME DESIGN Ert.1912 COMMERCIAL 


ART 
FASHION ILLUSTRA- 
TION . INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION . DRAWING & 
PA'NTING . OUTDOOR 
TURE SETTINGS . MU- SKETCH CLASS . MOD- 
RAL PAINTING ELLING & SCULPTURE 
Come to Hollywood for imspiratton and a fresh outlook. The 
outdoor painting class under Mr. Lovins will sketch in the 
Hollywood Hills, Topanga Canyon, Santa Monica Mountains, 
Laguna Beach and Capistrano Mission, June, July and 
August. SMALL—GROUP—PLAN. Send for Summer schedules. 
Henry Lovins, Director 
Highland Avenue, Hollywood, 
Tels. He.-4067 and He.-4201 


INWOOD POTTERY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


A CERAMIC CENTER 
Where Sculptors, Potters and Students of Ceramics 
may learn and practice any branch of the Art; where 
Gradsates have opportenity for research; where 
Teachers are trained for School and College werk. 


PATTERN DRAFTING i 
FASHION SKETCHING y vy 
MAGAZINE ILLUSTRA- 
TION . MOTION PIC- 


1905 Worth California 





Outdoor and Studio Classes 
503 West 168th St., W. Y. C. WAdsworth 3-3502 


CHILMARK, MASS. t= 


AUGUST 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


ON MARTHA’S VINEYARD ISLAND 
MELVERN JOSEPH BARKER, Instructor 
Illustra‘ed Folder on Request 
Address——-16 BAYLEY AVENUE, YONKERS, NEW YORK 
After June 6—CHILMARK, MASS., ART SCHOOL 
ABBOT SCHOOL of FINE & 

COMMERCIAL ART 


Summer Classes — June 27 - Aug. 19 


General Courses in Commercial Art 
Interior Decoration — Costume Design 
Special Course for Teachers for 
Use in Home Economics Classes 


1143 Conn. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





BROWN COUNTY 


SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Conducted by C. CURRY BOHM 

IN PICTURESQUE, HILLY, SOUTHERN INDIANA 

with ideal accommodations at the Quaint Old Nashville House 


Seasen begins June 1. . . For Reservations and Particulars 
Write ...C. Curry Bohm, Nashville, Ind. 


STANLEY 


WOODWARD 


OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASS 
July Sth to Aug. 20th at Rockport, Mass. 


For further information, address 
44 Hunt Street, Newton, Mass. 


HARRY DE MAINE 


Instruction in 
Water Color and Oil 


Rocky Neck, Gloucester, Mass. 
Uniil 1st June, address 


428 Lafayette Street, New York 











W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A. 


Will conduct an intensive six weeks course in Land- 
seape Painting at Reckport, Mass. All mediams used. 
June 27 to August 6 
Address: W. LESTER STEVENS 
93 HALL STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, or 
2 MILL LANE, ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 






THE ART DIGEST is one of the best adver- 
tising mediums for artists’ and drawing ma- 


terials. For advertising address: 116 East 59th 
Street, New York. N. Y. 
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ART SCHOOLS 


PAINTERS’ 
FARM 


For those who create and those 
who appreciate the Arts—Land- 
scape, Outdoor Portrait and Life 
Classes. New class in “Correla- 
tion of Music and Painting.” 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
D. ROY MILLER, Director 


Painters’ Farm, Chester Springs, Pa. 
OR 

TRICKER GALLERIES 

19 West 57th Street, New York 





BORIS cANISFELD 
4 SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO 
For information write 
Mr. R. HENRICKSEN 
155 W. Burton Place Chicago, Ill. 








NANTUCKET, MASS. 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 


FRANK SWIFT CHASE 
INSTRUCTOR 
ADDRESS 
CHASE, Woodstock, 


FRANK 5S. ie 


PAINT in CALIFORNIA 
ENJOY SUMMER COURSES 


for ARTISTS, ART TEACHERS, LAYMEN 
Perfect Your Drawing, Master Good Design, Harmonize 
Color, Develop New Ideas and Techniques with Master 
Artists and Eminent Educators in the City Famous fer 
Places to Go, Things to Do and Interesting People to Meet. 

GET NEW CATALOG 
CALIFORNIA ACADEMY of the FINE ARTS 
2509 W. 7TH ST. LOS ANGELES 





ETCHING e PAINTING COURSE 


THERESA BERNSTEIN 
WM. MEYEROWITZ 


ART COURSE, 44 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MaAss. 





AMERICAN ARTISTS SCHOOL 
SUMMER TERM-July 5-Sept. 2 


Day and Evening Classes in Life Drawing, 
Painting, Sculpture, Poster Design, Pho- 
tography, Related Course in Painting 
and Sculpture. 


TUITION 
$14 FOR 
9 WEEKS 
AND UP 


Catalog 
131 W. 14 St., N.Y. C. 


CHelsea 3-9621 





| CHARLES H. WOODBURY 


Painting in Oil and Watercolor 


WOODBURY July 12 to Aug. 12—Ogunquit, Maine 
Elizabeth Perkins 


SC L . 

CHOOI George Ross—Elwyn Gowen 
Drawing—The Art of Seeing 

OGUNQUIT june 27 to July 9—Boston, Mass. 


J 
Address Sec’y—-231 Perkins St., Boston 


For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications read THe Art Dicest, 20 issues, 
per year $3. 
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At Top: Pair of George Il Silver Salt Cellars: Twin-Handled 


Sweetmeat Dish. At Bottom: Silver Poussin Dish 


(Mos- 


cow); Silver Sweetmeat Dish (Danzig); George | Teapot. 


Silver, Paintings Featured at American Art 


THE COLLECTION of the late Sabbattia Chait, 
which includes rare Chinese ceramics, English 
and Continental silver, 18th and 19th century 
furniture, tapestries and decorative objects, 
will be sold at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries the afternoon of May 27. 


Important among the silver pieces are two 
George II salt cellars, a George I teapot, a 
covered dish from Moscow dated 1788, a Dan- 
zig sweetmeat dish and an Italian twin- 
handled Armorial example, both of the late 
17th century, and an important Norwegian 
tray of 1813, depicting figures in agricultural 
pursuits. Rare Yung Cheng eggshell ceramics, 
Ch’ien-lung wine vessels in Shou character 
form, Chia Ch’ing and Ming cream Ting yao 
bottles, an important early Ming celadon cup- 
shaped bowl, and other examples of the Ming 
Dynasty and later periods are present in the 
group collected by the late Sabbattia Chait. 
In the furniture: section may be found an 
American 18th century Chippendale mahog- 
any serpentine-front desk; an English 18th 
century Sheraton carved mahogany sofa and 
an important Carolean carved walnut settee 
of the English 17th century. 

Paintings of various schools, including 
works by English, Dutch, and Venetian mas- 
ters, will be sold at auction the afternoon of 
May 20. Among the paintings of the Renais- 


sance are A Procuratore of Venice by Jacopo 
Tintoretto and Portrait of Maffio Veniero by 
G. B. Moroni (Italian, 1520-1578). A pair of 
Portraits of Patricians by Bartholomeus Ma- 
ton, pupil of Gerard Dou, who was renowned 
for his small portraits, and a miniature Por- 
trait of the Doctor Muskel by Peter Mierevelt 
are representative of the work of 17th cen- 
tury Dutch masters, while a number of 17th 
and 18th century English portraits, and se- 
lections from the German 19th century ro- 
mantic school are also included. Two land- 
scapes by Ernest Lawson, Adobe Village by 
Thomas Moran and Indian Fantasy, a cere- 
monial scene with a multitude of figures in 
Oriental costume, by J. M. W. Turner, may 
be found among the 19th and 20th century 
paintings. 





Sculpture Encouragement Awards 

The winners of the 1938 Winthrop Earle 
Memorial Fund for the encouragement of 
sculpture have been announced by the Art 
Students League of New York. The $100 
award will be divided among the following 
students: Glenn Chamberlain of Des Moines 
(class of William Zorach) ; Emil Johnson of 
Lyndhurst, N. J. (class of Robert Laurent); 
and Mrs. William Bradford Trafford of New 
York (class of Mahonri Young). 





the lecture and study tour through france and italy 
planned for the summer 1938 has been postponed for one year— 


all details regarding this tour may be obtained through the school 


or the 


american express company e in place of this tour the school will conduct its 


4th summer at provincetown 


from 
with classes 


a prospectus will 


the hans hofmann school of fine art 


52 west 9th street, new york city ee phone stuyvesant 9-7422 
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in drawing and- painting from model, still 
and criticism combined with saturday 


be sent upon 


september 10 


life and landscape 


lectures by mr. hofmann personally. 


request 
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Europe a Hindrance 


ConFmmation of the belief that the magne- 
tism of Europe for American art students has 
long since exhausted itself is furnished by 
the report filed in New York Supreme Court 
by Referee Edmund McCarthy in a suit to 
modify a provision of Mrs. Edwin Austin 
Abbey, widow of the American artist, when 
she created a $80,000 trust for mural study 
abroad. 

Mr. McCarthy argued that social, political 
and artistic conditions in Italy are not con- 
ducive to the development of mural painting 
or the inspiration and feeling necessary to 
the best progress in the art. He also stated, 
according to the New York Times, that 
“American mural art has advanced so much 
that those who study the subject in Rome 
are at a disadvantage in competition with 
artists who study here.” 

On the basis of these findings, Mr. Mc- 

Carthy recommended that the National Aca- 
demy, instigator of the suit, be permitted, in 
the administration of the Abbey Fund, to 
waive-a requirement that recipients of major 
scholarships pursue their studies primarily in 
Italy—the country most deeply loved by Ed- 
win Austin Abbey as an inspirational environ- 
ment. . 
It was also reported that the value of the 
scholarship fund had declined from $150,000 
to $80,000 and that the living costs on which 
Mrs. Abbey had predicated the size of the in- 
dividual awards had increased. Mr. McCarthy 
urged that the National Academy, as trustee 
of the fund, be permitted to increase the 
award to $1,500 a year. 

Final disposition of the suit has not yet 
been reported. 





Brown County Landscape 


The Brown County School of Landscape 
Painting begins its fifth year in June under 
the direction of C. Curry Bohm, nationally 
known painter of scenes that have added to 
the fame of the Midwest’s most important 
art colony. The school, at Nashville, Indiana, 
is located in one of the outstanding scenic 
spots of the state in the midst of soft blue 
haze hills that have been a haunt for artists 
for more than a quarter century. 


“The tradition of the Brown County group 


of painters,” says an announcement of the 
Brown County Art Gallery Association, “has 










PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


A School where artistic 
and creative talent are encouraged. 
Credits given. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Circular 
BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


The Field of American Art Education 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


individuality 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 








been one of progressive conservatism, and this 
ideal has been maintained through decades 
of various ‘stylisms.’ While the painters do 
not confine their work to this locality alone, 
they feel firmly grounded in the traditions 
of Indiana and are endeavoring to leave a 
true artistic record of the time in which they 
live. The Association is the culmination of a 
trip of exploration made in 1891 by a group 
of art students who came in search of beauty 
and found it.” 


Grand Central Student Honors 

At the 14th annual student exhibition of 
the Grand Central School of Art, held the 
week of May 2 in the spacious Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries, numerous prizes for excel- 
lency of work were awarded. The George 
Pearse Ennis Memorial Scholarship for the 
best painting by a student in a New York 
City public school was won by Margot Kel- 
lerman of Glendale, L. I. Marjorie Murray, 
from Vancouver, took the Arthur W. Woeffle 
Memorial Scholarship in painting. 

In Harvey Dunn’s illustration class, first 
prize went to Calvin Diehl, second to Harry 
Smilkstein, and third to Reese Brandt. Three 
women—Dorothy Sachs, Ella Podds and Rob- 
erta Burr—won the three Celanese prizes in 
a neckwear fabric design contest. The fol- 
lowing students were accorded medals of hon- 
or: Rose Gallo, Margaret Martin, Mary Rob- 
inson, Mildred Elgin, Arne Sederman, Jean 
Costikyan, Alan Brown, Warren King, Dor- 
othy Lee Goeller, Domonic Lamberti, Louise 
Alexander, Grace Adair, Sam Gotto, Horace 
Gibson. 

Judging the exhibition were Dean Corn- 
well, Harold Von Schmidt, Jules Gottlieb and 
Mario Cooper. 








Du Bois at Amagansett 


Guy Pene Du Bois has been added to the 
faculty of the Amagansett Summer Art School 
at Amagansett, Long Island. Du Bois, one of 
the country’s most widely known painters and 
art writers, will hold classes in figure and 
portrait painting during July and August. 
Hilton Leech, director of the school, will con- 
duct his class in landscape painting during 
a three month period. There will also be a 
special class for beginners. 

This season marks the sixth year of the 
school’s activity in this “unspoiled” Long 
Island village. 


— Old White ARTS SCHOOL cctoxs 





In mountain estate of The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. Six 
weeks’ course in fine arts for beginners. Coaching for teachers and professionals. De- 
lightful climate. All Sports. July 16th to August 27th. Catalog and rates upon request to 


WM, C. GRAUER, Director * 10720 Deering Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 






15th May, 1938 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
llth Season 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 
PAINTING IN ALL MEDIUMS 


JUNE 27th to SEPT. 3rd 


Associated with Summer School of the 
Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


SUMMER ART CENTER 


offers courses in 


DRAWING, DESIGN, PAINTING 


for students and teachers who plan to 
spend time in New York this summer 


June 20-July 30: Architectural Design, Free- 
hand Drawing. 


July 6-Aug. 17: Water Color, Oil Paint- 
ing, Life Drawing, Life Paintinz, Free- 
hand Drawing, Anatomy, Mechanical Drawing. 


For information about fees, credits, resi- 
dence etc., write for Bulletin 41, addressing 


School of Architecture & Allied Arts 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1071 SIXTH AVENUE AT 41st STREET, NEW YORK 





THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


July 11 to Aug. 27-OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


BERNARD KARFIOL ¢« ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 
(Credits Given) 
For information write The Ogunquit School of Painting 


and Seu 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, W. Y. 


















| HOYLAND SCHOOL 
BETTINGER i, 


Sth season July 5 to Aug. 27 Peninsula 


Instruction in Pictorial Organization and Creative 
Design for painters, designers and Special 
course in Composition for Address: 


2306 WASHINGTON ST., NEWTON LOWER FALLS, MASS. 


MARTHA'S VINEYARD 
SCHOOL OF ART 
VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS. 

ARTHUR FREEDLANDER, Instructor 
Class in PORTRAITURE & STILL LIFE 
JULY 15 - SEPT. 1 
For particulars address: 


Mr. Freedlander, 51 Fifth Ave., New York 
After June 20th—Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


PAINTING CLASS 


NEW HOPE, PA. 
JOHN FOLINSBEE, N.A. 


During July and August 


For further information address Peter Cook, 
Assistant Instructor, New Hope, Pa. 








JULY - AUGUST - 1938 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Inséructor 


(formerly agsistant instructor in 


the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 





THE ART DIGEST is one of the best adver- 
tising mediums for artists’ and drawing ma- 
terials. For advertising address: 116 East 59th 
Street, New York. N. Y. 
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RALPH M. PEARSON’S 


Summer School at Gloucester on board the eld 
ship Herbert. 

Mail Course in Critical Appreciation 
with an Initial stedy of the art works of Rocke- 
feller Center written without compromise from the 
artist's point of view. Send 6 cents in stamps for 

sample installment. 


Mail Courses in Painting, Modeling and 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 
1860 Broadway at Gist - - - New York City 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OQUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN - FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE TEXTE DESIGN FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN ee, America’s Recognized 
lastructor of Fash Fashion — Fashion Academy stands as the school 
tchescn by the world’s most successiul Designers, ee sae Teneo 
Hiustrators for their training. Book 11 on Request 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. * Circle 7-1514-5 





THE ELIOT O’HARA SCHOOL 
OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


Goose Rocks Beach - - - Maine 
EIGHTH SEASON, 1938 
Two Terms — Four Weeks Each 
July 1 through 28; August 1 through 27 
Write: Eliet @’Hara, 2025 0 St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 





THE 


STEIGER PAINT GROUP 


A group of artists and students working and 
exhibiting together at Edgartown, Martha's 


Vineyard Island. Classes in Watercoler, Oil, 
Tree Temeera. June 20th te Sept. Ist. 
fer Catal 





HARWOOD STEIGER, 148 W. 4 ST., N. Y. 


CENTRAL CONNECTICUT 
PAINTING ART CENTER THEATRE 


muSsIC DANCE 


THE SCHOOL OF PAINTING OFFERS SUMMER CLASSES 
IN LANDSCAPE » PORTRAIT « OUTDOOR AND STUDIO 
NORTHAM R. GOULD, Director 
MARLBOROUGH CONNECTICUT 
folder on request 


Osenee CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


- Painting - Sculpture - Adver- 

a rt - Design - Interior Decoration 

Illustration - Animal and Human Anatomy 
Facelty of eminent artists develop your 
individwal talents. Day, eve. classes. 
Alse Sat., Sen. Enroll anytime. Catalogue. 
Summer School Catalog on Request 

7021 Grand Central Terminal, NW. Y. C. MU 9-5464 


m —SUMMER— 


WILDE STUDIO of VOCATIONAL ART 
Beautifully situated in the Catskills where the usual time 
required for regular vocational courses 
half. Special classes for individual needs and credits. 
Swimming and tennis on our 14 acres surrounding the 
cabins and 17th Century stone studio house. /nfor- 
mation upon request. Restricied. 
42 E. 9th * _ 3. GRamercy 3-5356 
After Jone ist—Saugertics, New York 








THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Genten for Painting and Drawing. 
dustrial Design, tllestration, Interior Design, Fashion, 
Advertising Design, Sculpture. Summer Term June 15. 


- - Catalog on request - - 
4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications read Tue Art Dicest, 20 issues, 
per year $3. 





Summer at N. Y. U. 


New York University School of Architecture 
and Allied Arts will conduct two sessions at 
its Summer Art Center, 1071 Sixth Avenue. 
Courses in architectural design and freehand 
drawing will extend from June 20 to July 
30. The other session, from July 6 to Au- 
gust 17, will include water color, oil painting, 
anatomy, life drawing, mechanical drawing 
and sketching. The summer faculty will be 
composed of Estelle M. Armstrong, instructor 
in painting; Benjamin Clements, instructor 
in painting and anatomy; and professors Si- 
mon B. Selnik, Louis Menk and R. March 
Merrill. 

According to Dean E. Raymond Bossange, 
the New York World’s Fair will serve as a 
“life model” for classes in water color sketch- 
ing and architecture design, with the students 
under Edward D. Stone making frequent field 
trips to the fair grounds for study and sketch- 
ing. 


The Joy of It 


Summer art courses in painting and etching 
are being conducted again this year at Glou- 
cester, Mass., by Theresa F. Bernstein and 
William Meyerowitz. The class, which will 
run from July 10 to August 25, will include 
figure, portrait and landscape painting, draw- 
ing, composition, color, and all the steps in 
the production of an etching. 

“Too few people,” writes Miss Bernstein, 
“paint for the joy of it. If the spirit of art 
consciousness is to be kept alive in a machine 
converted world, the joy of making some- 
thing with one’s own hands must be encour- 
aged also. In music, painful practice and 
tight throated imitations of warbling canaries, 
however difficult for the listeners, should be a 
pleasure for the performer. If it isn’t, then it 
is all wrong and the same holds good in the 
study of art.” 








Print Class on Cape Cod 


Thomas G. Blakeman, who has been mak- 
ing and printing graphic medium plates for 
the past ten years, will conduct summer 
courses in etching, aquatint, color etching 
and printing at North Truro, Cape Cod, from 
June 15 to Sept. 1. Students may work in a 
small group or individually. Mr. Blakeman 
has exhibited, among others, in the following 
national shows: Southern Printmakers, Los 
Angeles International, Northwest Printmakers, 
Chicago Society of Etchers, New York Water- 
color Club, Philadelphia Print Club and the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. 





Course in Church Decoration 


A three-month course in church decora- 
tion is announced by the Yorkville School of 
Decorative Painting, New York. It will be un- 
der the direction of Carl Ehrbrecht, who re- 
ceived the diploma of the Guild of Master 
Craftsmen of Karlsruhe, Germany, after a 
four-year apprenticeship and 12 more years of 
work as a mechanic in church decoration. 
Classes will be in Gothic and Roman, gold leaf 
work, antique effects of color harmony, re- 
lief border work and other ornamental work. 





Homes for Independents 


The first four paintings to find owners at 
the annual exhibition of the Society of In- 
dependent Artists are Study and Wine by 
Polly Faris, Sleeping American Beauty by 
Harnley Perkins and a still life by Aldo 
Mancuso. The show will continue at Grand 
Central Palace in New York until May 18. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited ) 


Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions, 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 





RICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


William and Mary College; Fine and applied 
art, all branches, including advertising, cos- 
tume design, teacher training, interior decora- 
tion, crafts. College activities; Woman's dor- 
mitory; B.F.A. degree or two year professional 
course. Minimum charge, with board, $555. 
Catalos, Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 
224 Shafer St. Richmond, Va. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
SUMMER SESSION—JULY 5 TO AUGUST 12 


SEND Intensive, practical courses in Interior Decora- 
FOR tion & lbesign ; Costume Illustration ; Advertising 
SUMMER _ n; life Drawing. For teachers, profession- 


Is, laymen. Also week 
BULLETIN 9 Address Box A, cr'2230  Breadway, tien Yor York 


Artists and Art Teachers 


gain in a summer the vision of great painters for 
portraits, landscape, illustration. Students save years 
by visual training that enables anyone to appreciate 
art and draw or paint by eye alone without theory or 
tests and sometimes as readily as to read or write. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
12th SUMMER, BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA (WINTERS) 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


1938 Six Weeks’ Summer Session Opens June 27 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicage, Chicage, Iii. 


©® WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to Sepiember 


Address Secretary: El‘zabethtown, N. Y. 


MOOR 


INSTITUTE tana sa, mae 


ee BFA. degree. 
Saturday. Resi- 
OF an 


School of Design for Women 


See 35RR, Sate. See 
ee ae 
Advertising, stage de- 


dein. det cool oa 
to ‘atalog. 
M. Bread St ninehiladelphta, Pe 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
_ Fine and Applied Arts 
Iliustrated Catalog A.on Request 


June 27 to August 20, 1938 
Henry Varnum Poor, Director of Art School 
Instructors: Henry Varnum Poor, Frank 

Mechau, Lawrence Barrett, Betty Klug 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained 7 the San Francisco 
Association 


JUNE 27 - AUGUST 6 


Fine and Applied arts; special courses for 
teachers. Catalogue on request. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 


Accredited by the State 


Affiliated with the University of California 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


LANDSCAPE CLASS , 


oe 


painting this summer with 

Glen Mitchellin the picturesque city of Taxco. 
Write for information concerning this fully credited 
six weeks course to Edmund M. Kopietz, Director 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL of ART 
200 East Twenty-<fth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and ali Crafts. History of Art. Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design. 
Mllustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 


Or. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 


LAYTON 


Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 


SCHOOL OF Aétertising, Industrial Interior and 


oh ee Teacher Training. 
professional courses at 


ART =2===5 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. 19th 
year begins Sept. 19. Catalog. 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
68 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Rieutiane 


Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. - Ilustrated Catalog . . 


KENmore 5866 


235 Fenway a 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


T H U R of MODERN ART 


COMPOSITION AND PAINTING 
Not a conventional Art Schooi 


Bulletin on request 1 1 o 


GLOUCESTER MASS 
RINGLING “nr 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 

















winter quarters. tase Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, LOREDA 


Sarasota, 
Woodstock School of Painting 


July 5- August 27 8 Weeks $100.00 
Judson Smith 


Life, Still-life 


Charles Rosen, na. 
Landscape 
Address Secretary, Woodstock, New York 


15th May, 1938 











Some Came to Praise 


Pats AND SLAPS were handed out by the PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


critics in connection with the exhibition of 
easel paintings by members of the WPA 
Federal Art Project, which was held the first 
half of May at the generously spaced Fed- 
eral Art Gallery in New York. These oils 
and watercolors, so enthusiastically or disap- 
provingly commented upon, will now go into 
schools, hospitals, prisons, court houses and 
other public buildings to be viewed daily by 
passing multitudes, 

While the work still attains a high average, 
it is lacking in “the old kick,” was Jerome 
Klein’s impression recorded in the New York 
Post. By “kick” might be meant the artists’ 
complaint against the government which saw 
fit to give them food and shelter for the 
present output of art, or it might mean their 
interpretation of the discontent of the whole 
world. 


“Three years ago,” explains Mr. Klein, “the 
project resounded with the stir of young art- 
ists shaking the composure of their elders 
and betters with a rude challenge to reigning 
attitudes. Since then there has been a grad- 
ual settling process, partly the outcome of 
the need to round out raw young work, partly 
a response to the subtle pressure during the 
recovery period for acceptable painting. 

“The work in the present show is highly 
acceptable. This is said in no derogatory spir- 
it. Large numbers of artists have merely gone 
through the process of acquiring finish. This 
is highly commendable.” I simply hope, con- 
cluded ringmaster Klein, “that they have not 
lost the knack of kicking up their heels.” 

Emily Genauer found the presentation of 
the show “dramatic and original,” but was 
still excited about the recent sculpture display 
by the WPA artists. “It is a right nice show, 
as a whole, though not nearly so exciting as 
the one which immediately preceded it in the 
same gallery.” wrote Miss Genauer in the 
New York World-Telegram. “I think that the 
Federal Art Project has spoiled us. They’ve 
been presenting such superb exhibitions all 
winter long—as a matter of fact, from the 
time they opened their new gallery on 57th 
St.—that when they come along with a show 
that is just good we're not satisfied.” 

Least pleased of all critics was Edward 
Alden Jewell of the New York Times, who 
considered the show disappointing. “Not be- 
cause, after recent pyrotechnics of the visit- 
ing Chicago easel division, it appears a bit 
dull, but because so much of the work must 
be deemed of indifferent or inferior quality,” 
he remarked. “This should on no account be 
misconstrued as an assertion that the easel 
show is consistently poor. It contains some 
excellent canvases, and canvases excellent in 
part.” 

“Tt is due to the frequency with which art- 
ists are represented by work crude, purpose- 
lessly wild, mannered, smeary, or at times, it 
would seem, even maudlin, that the oil sec- 
tion most suffers, and that the exhibition as 
a whole most suffers. The New York easel 
division has accomplished, in the course of 
its existence as a department of the WPA 
project, much that is good. It will accomplish 
much more that is good. The present short- 
coming, if one is not mistaken in considering 
it such, may be cordially dismissed, therefore, 
as an incident.” 


Not Quite a Founder 


In the May lst issue (page 15) Samuel 
Brecher was mentioned as a founder of the 
A. C. A. Gallery in New York. Brecher was 
one of the 18 artists who became associated 
with the gallery at the time of its establish- 
ment by Herman Baron in 1934. 





OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. 


Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration. Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia Scheol—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. 


(Semmer) 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 


J. T. FRASER, Jr., Corater 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., 46th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled, 








teaching methods, ats 
Se ie en iitestrating, = 
th ast erating other com, 
poo “art sab! Est. 19 
Suite A.A.-5. Chicago 


18S. Michigan Av~ 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. [Illustrated catalog upon request. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1938 


Cuurses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 

















Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term: June 13 to 
August 6, 1938. For infor- 
mation address: 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Four-year courses in PatnT1InG, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION. Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerciaL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Hazoite L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 





JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUT 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
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AERON, 0. 

Akron Art Institute May: Akron 
Artiste and Craftsmen. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery May 28-June 19: 
Prehistoric Rock Paintings and 
Engravings. 

APPLETON, WIS. 

Lawrence College May: Work by 
Chauncey F. Ryder. 

AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum of History and 
Art May: Paintings, Regina Gates. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum May: Courbet 
and the Naturalistic Movement. 
Walters Art Gallery May: French 
Academic Painters of the 19th 
Century. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts To May 22: 
Japanese Screens. 

Robert Vose Galleries May 16-31: 
Work by Dr. Hale Powers. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum To June 5: Tech- 
nique in Oriental Art. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To May 22: 
Swedish Prints and Second Na- 
tional Print Show. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum To May 20: The 


Horse in Art; May: The Horse in 
Printe. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To May 30: 17th In- 
ternational Exhibition of Water- 
colors, Drawings, Pastels and 
Monotypes. 

Artists Union Gallery To May 21: 
“Artists Look at Industry.” 

Chicago Artists Group Gallery To 
May 31; Lithographs, Carl Hoeck- 
ner. 

Chicago Galleries Association To 
May 31: Frederic Teliander. An- 
thony Buchta, Julius Moessel. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 

Cincinnati Museum 7o June 5: Ohio 
Federal Art Project; To June 12: 
Work by Jean-Louis Forain. 
CLEVELAND, O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art To June 
12: 20th Annual Exhibition of 
Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
is oe gy May: _— Century 

and American inti 

COLUMBUS, 0. ee 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts May: 
Non-Jury Exhibition; Paintings 
Eakins and Ryder. ; 
DALLAS, TEX. 
Lawrence Art Galleries To May 30: 
Watercolors, Edith Mae Brisac. 
Museum of Fine Arts May: Don 
—— ae Print Makers. To 

ne 5: First No-Jury Exhibiti 

DAYTON. ©. ry Exhibition. 
Dayton Art Institute May: Paint- 
ae a aes: Dayton Society 

chers; etchings, Hei 

DENVER. COLO.” tweman. 
Ranwer Act Manu May 16-31: 

ue tographic Exhibiti 

DETROIT, MICH. grace 
Detroit Artists Market May 16-30: 
Paintings, Constance Coleman Rich- 


On. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Arnot Art Gallery May: Watercol- 
ors by California Artists. 
CONN. 
ie Library To May 21: Green- 
wich Society of. Artists. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
be ac sean Athenaeum 7o May 22: 
pture, Anna Hyatt Hunti 

HOLLYWOOD. CAL "7/0" 
Stanley Gallery To May 25: 
Salon des Independents for mem- 
bers of the Motion Picture In- 
dustry. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Nickerson Galleries May: Hawaiian 
Prints and Paintings. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Samual M. Yunt Galleries May 25- 
June 20: Southern Printmakers. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute May: 
War Drawings, Charles Reiffel: 
Paintings, Constance Coleman Rich- 


nm. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery May: Paintings, Max 
Beckmann, Lovis Corinth and Kan- 
sas Artists. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 

Laguna Beach Art Association May: 
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Na*ional Watercolor Show. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum of Art May: Paint- 
ings, Raymond Eastwood. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art May: 
5th Annual, Western Painters. 

Los Angeles Museum May: 19th 
Annual Painters and Sculptors Ex- 
hibition; Artists West of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Municipal Gallery May: Portraits, 
Harrison Henrich. 

Tone Price Gallery May: Work by 
George Bellows. 

Jake Zeitlin Gallery To May 25: 
Watercolors by Elmer Plummer. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum To May 
29: Amateur Photography. 

MADISON, WIS. 

Wisconsin Union May 16-June 8: 
Tenth Annual Student Art Exhibit. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art May: Work 
hy Lester Hornby; prints, C. A. 
Seward. June: Fifty paintings by 
Euaene Higgins. 

MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 

Arts Association May 15-June 4}: 
Work by Thomas Nason. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Art Gallery To May 25: Exhibition 
of Graphic Arts. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute May: In- 
ternational Watercolor Exhibition; 
Steuben Glass. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

University of Minnesota May: Mc- 
Knight Kauffer Posters, Pittsburgh 
Glass Ins*itute Exhibition. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art To May 29: Paint- 
ings from National Academy Ez- 
hibition. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Huntingdon College Museum May: 
Annual Student Exhibit. 

MUNCIE, IND. 

Ball State Teachers College May: 
Muncie Artist Exhibit; photographs 
from Muncie Camera Club. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery May: National 
Newspaper Photographs; photo- 
graphs by Godfrey Lundberg. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery May: Portraits 
of American Artists. 

Newark Museum May: Swedish Ter- 
centenary; Modern Artists of New 
Jersey. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art May: 
Southern Stater Art League Ex- 
hibition. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) To May 
21: Paintings by Hy Cohen. May 
22-June 1: Group Show. 

American Woman's Association (353 
W. 57) May: Members’ Summer 
Show. 

Architectural League (115 E. 40) 
To May 21: Annual Bas-Relief 
Exhibition. To May 28: Paintings, 
Leon Lepeltier. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) To 
May 28: National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors; 
paintings, Luisina Ordonez. 
Artista Gallery (30 Lexington Ave.) 
May: Work, Sidney Lazarus and 
Kaethe Kollwitz. 

Babcock Gallery (38 E. 57) May: 
Paintings and watercolors by Amer- 
ican artists. 

Brummer Galleries (53 E. 57 
Antique Works of Art. 
Buchholz Gallery (3 W. 46) May: 
Work by Kaethe Kollwitz. 

_ Collectors of American Art (5 E. 
57) To May 25: Selected Paintings 
by American Artists. 

Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) To 
May 21: Paintings by Alice Neel. 
Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
To May 23: Work by David Fre- 
denthal. May 24-June 18: Ameri- 
can Art for the Summer Home; 
American Folk Art. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
May: 19th and 20th Century 
French Paintings. 

English Book Shop (64 E. 55) 
To May 21: Paintings, Florencio 
Molina Campos. 


May: 


F. A. R. Gallery (19 E. 61) May: 


Masterpieces of Oriental Art. 

Federal Art Gallery (225 W. 57) 
May 24-June 5: Exhibition by the 
Mural- Division. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) May: 
Recent works by Loren Ford. 

Findlay Galleries (8 E. 57) May: 
Mixed French Show. 

Gimpel Gallery (2 E. 57) To May 
20: Work by Rodin. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To May 21: Exhibi- 
tion of Prix de Rome competitors; 
work -by Gerome Brush. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (1 E. 
51) To May 21: Paintings, Paul 


King. 
Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 
57) To May 28: Drawings by 


Egon Vitalis Biel. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth Ave.) 
May: Prints of Prize Cattle. 

Kleemann Galleries (38 E.57) May: 
Paintings by Americans. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) 
May: Prints of the 15th and 16th 
Centuries. 

John Levy Galleries (1 E. 57) 
May: Barbizon School and 18th 
Century English Paintings. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E.57) May: 
Prench Masters, Old and Modern. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) May: 
Group Exhibition, Review of the 
Season. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (51 E. 57) 
To May 21: Paintings, Joan Miro. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) 
May 16-June 4: Two Impression- 
ists: Hassam and Zorn. 

Mercury Galleries (4 E. 8) May 18- 
June 1: Sculpture by John Rood. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
May:.Paintings by —Walter..Gay; 
Three Centuries of French Domes- 
tic Silver. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To May 21: Paintings, Isaac Soyer. 
Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) May- 
Paintings by Americans. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
May 21: Sixth Exhibition of the 
Arthur Schwieder Group. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) To 
June 1: Group Exhibition. 

Municipal Art Committee (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza) To May 29: Oils 
and sculpture by New York-artists. 
Museum of Modern Art (14 W. 49) 
May: Masters of Popular Painting. 
National Arts Club (119 E. 19) To 
May 31: Annual Pictorial Forum. 
J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle 
(509 Madison) To May 28: Group 
Show, Old and New. 

New School for Social Research 
(66 W. 12) To May 22: Photo- 
graphs by Milton Gluck. 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11 E. 
57) To May 30: Five Centuries 
of Small Paintings. 

Nierendorf Gallery (21 E. 57) To 


May 23: Watercolors, Schmidt- 
Rottluf. 
Georgette Passedoit (121 E. 57) 


To May 21: “The Ten.” 
Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) May: Mod- 
ern Primitives of Paris. 
Public Library (Fifth & 42) May: 
Fifty Years of Political Cartooning. 
Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
May: Paintings and watercolors 
by American artists. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth) 
May: Paintings, Vicenzo Colucci. 
Schaeffer Gallery (61 E. 57) May: 

Paintings by Old Masters. 
Schultheis Gallery (15 Maiden Lane) 
May: English Sporting Prints. 
Jacques Seligmann (3 E. 51) To 
May 28: Paintings, Charles Shan- 
non. 
Marie Sterner Galleries (9 E. 57) 
May: American & Foreign Paint- 


ings. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To May 
21: Lucie C. Mackay and Annie 
Stein. May 16-28: Laura Mills and 
Jeanne Mertz. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (460 
Park) May 19-June 11: Spanish 
textiles and silver. 

Tricker Galleries (21 W. 57) May: 
Painters Farm Exhibition. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) To May 27: Paintings, Jud- 
son J. Briggs, Picasso, Lurcat, 
Goerg and Masereel. 

Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) To 
May 30: 19th and 20th Century 
French Paintings. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E. 
57) To June 4: Prints by Kaethe 
Kollwitz. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) May 
16-June 30; Spring Exhibition. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) To 
May 28: Sculpture, Dorothea Green- 

baum. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) May 
18-June 1: Selections from the 
Permanent Collection. 

Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) May: 
Chinese porcelains and potteries. 

Howard Young Gallery (677 Fifth) 
May: Landscapes of Various Schools. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Museum of Arts & Sciences To May 


22: Photos by J. Owen Campbell, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Smith College Museum To May 2$; 
Work by Marion Wakeman. 


OAKLAND, CAL. ‘ 
Oakland Art Gallery To June 5§; 
Third Annual Exhibition of Scuip- 
ture. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Public Museum May: Etchings, Ar- 
min Landeck. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To May 29: Philadel- 
phia Watercolor Club. May 20- 
June 2: Oilg by Art Alliance Mem- 


bers. 

McClees Galleries To May 21: Work 
by Charles Morris Young. 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art To 
May 29: Renoir, Later Phases. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To June 19: Con- 
temporary American Sculpture. To 
June 12: Survey of English Paint- 
ing; paintings, Virginia Cuthbert. 

University of Pittsburgh May 16- 
28: Exhibition of present-day Eng- 
lish calligraphy and iliumination. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum May: Etchings, 
George T. Plowman. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum 7o May 20: American 
Paintings. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club May 17-29: 
59th Annual Exhibition. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design May: 
Annual - Exhibition of -Students’ 
Work. 


RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts May: 
Masterpieces from Helen C. Frick 
Collection. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery To May 22: 
Photography 1839-1937. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

California State Library May: The 
Prairie Printmakers. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum 70 May 
22: Paintings, Adolph Borie. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery May: Paintings, 
Wylie Stirrett, Charles Fries and 
Alathea Friedman; sculpture, Don- 
ald Hord. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Art Center To May 23: Oils, John 
Howard. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor May: Old Master Dravings; 
watercolors by American Artists. 

Paul Elder & Co. To May 22: 
Watercolors, Ruth Fisher. 

Gump's To May 21: Paintings, Rob- 
ert Godfrey. May 23-June 4: Etch- 
ings, Max Pollak. 

San Francisco Museum To May 30: 
Paintings, William A. Gaw; water- 
colors, James Couper Wright. To 
May 24: Watercolors. Thomas Craig. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Skidmore College Gallery May 1}- 
28: Exhibition of Student Work. 
SEATTLE, WASH. : 
Art Museum To June 4: Etchings, 
Anders Zorn; paintings, Myra Wig- 
gins, Anna B. Stone, Elizabeth 
Warhanik; California Watercolor 


Society. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mt. Holyoke College To June 17: 
American Paintings. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Springfield Museum May: New Eng- 
land Architecture. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts May: 
Etchings by Philip Kappel. 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

Pennsylvania State College May 15- 
30: Index of American Design, 
Federal Art Project. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum May: Pewter. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum To May 31: 
Syracuse Society of Architects. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Toledo Museum To May 29: 20th 
Annual, Toledo Federation of Art 
Societies. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To May 29: Swed- 
ish Tercentenary Exhibition. : 
Phillips _Memorial Gallery May: 
Watercolors, Frank di Gioia; paint- 
ings of springtime by American 
and European Artists. ; 
Smithsonian Institution To May 31: 
Prints by Frank A. Nankivell. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 2 
Farnsworth Art Museum May. Water 
colors, Eliot O'Hara. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute To May 22: A” 
nual Exhibition of the Art Al 
liance. To June 5: Polish Artists 
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Art Scholarship 


Princeton University has become the un- 
disputed world’s center in the study of early 
Christian art, replacing Hamburg. The first 
cataloguing of the Vatican’s famous collec- 
tion of art in the Museo Sacro is going on 
under the direction of the university; exca- 
vations at Antioch, which was the Roman 
Empire’s eastern metropolis, are being pub- 
lished from Princeton; and one of the most 
monumental studies in early Christian manu- 
script illustrations is being made by Prince- 
ton scholars, Publications in all three pro- 
jects were announced recently by the Prince- 
ton University Press. 

The first of five volumes of the Vatican 
catalogue, the ivory and bone objects, by 
C. R. Morey, has already been published in 
Italian by the Vatican. The second volume 
of Antioch records, Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II, 
has just appeared. Announced as forthcoming 
are Parts III and V of the Illustrations in 
the Manuscripts of the Septuagint, the Psalms 
and Odes by Ernest T. DeWald, and the 
Prophets by A. M. Friend, Jr. This corpus, 
to be published in five parts, will cover all 
the illustrations in the manuscripts of the 
Greek Old Testament. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Warercotor Fares Fortn, by Eliot O’Hara. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 28 plates, 
nearly all in full color; $3.50. 

Sequel to O’Hara’s volumes on making the 
brush and the watercolor behave. The em- 
phasis in this volume is on expression rather 
than technique, with the many types dis- 
cussed and illustrated. 

e 


How to Draw Wuat You See and some- 
thing about How To See What You Draw, by 
Norman Moore. New York: Hillman-Curl; 
136 pp.; illustrated; $1.50. 

“The result of the authors accumulated 
impatience with art schools that either ignore 
the basis of correct drawing or bury it under 
a fog of ‘arty’ language, leaving the student 
to find his own way out.” Successfully sim- 
plified. 

2 

RetationsHips BETWEEN Frencu LitERA- 
TURE AND PAINTING IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TuRY, by Theodore Robert Bowie. Columbus, 
0.: Ohio State University; 20 page pamphlet; 
unpriced. 

Incorporates the catalogue of the current 
exhibition on the subject at the Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts. The introductory essay 
is an original contribution of importance. 


Tue Secrets or Cartooninc, by Chuck 
Thorndike. New York: The House of Little 
Books, R. K. O. Bldg.; pamphlet illustrated, 
with text; $1. 

An instructional book on humorous drawing. 


* 
Tue Art or Cartooninc, by Chuck Thorn- 


dike. New York: House of Little Books, R. 


= O. Bldg.; pamphlet, illustrated, with text; 


Covers caricature, anatomy, and animated 
cartoons, 


a 
A Puiosopny or Estuetics, by Dale Ni- 
chols. Chicago: The Black Cat Press, 5062 
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Festival of Bacchus: FLORENTINE ENGRAVING 


Florentine Engravings Catalogued by Hind 


With the characteristic restraint that at- 
tends the fruition of a long scholarly task, a 
book has been published this month that is 
probably the most important work on prints 
to appear in many years, Part 1 of Early 
Italian Engraving, by A. M. Hind. The au- 
thor, Keeper of Prints at the British Museum, 
has catalogued and reproduced every known 
Florentine engraving and anonymous prints 
of other schools in a four-volume work with 
nearly 500 collotype illustrations. It is a final 
word on this phase of graphic arts. 

Hind’s contribution has its tap as well as 
many other roots in America, despite the 
British imprint under which it is issued 
(Bernard Quaritch, London, £30). It was 
FitzRoy Carrington, to whom it is dedicated, 
who inspired the task and who, as Curator 
of Prints at the Boston Museum, furnished 
much of the original material for the author. 
The project was financed by M. Knoedler & 
Co., of New York, with whom Mr. Carrington 
is now associated. 

In the field of early northern prints the 
book of Max Lehrs has been standard for a 
number of years and Mr. Hind’s aim in 
Early Italian Engraving is parallel to that 
in the Lehrs work. The Hind book differs, 
however, in one great respect: completeness, 
which is an absolute in this type of research. 
The one volume of text is brief, concise, even 
terse, and is taken up largely with the im- 
plements of quick reference, notably an ar- 
ticulation of catalogue numbers with those 
of three pioneering works, Bartsch, Passavant, 
and the British Museum catalogue of en- 
gravings. 

The significance of bringing together in 
one publication a descriptive, definitive list 
of all known Florentine engravings, fragmen- 
tary or otherwise, is manifold, depending up- 
on the interest of the scholar, the collector, 
the dealer, and many others. The significance 
to the world lies mainly in the opportunity 


Winthrop Ave.; 82 pages; illustrated in color; 


edition 550; $7.50. (Special edition with orig- 
inal watercolor $55 bound, $35 unbound). 

A beautiful piece of bookmaking designed 
by the author and Norman W. Forgue. Ni- 
chols sets forth his answer as to what is good 
and bad art—an answer based upon his ex- 
perience as artist and designer and a practical 
person. 


now presented to the social historians of 
the Italian Renaissance. Nearly every Italian 
artist went to school first before the burin. 
Engraving was so widely practiced as a minor 
art that, aside from its function as a stepping 
stone to the art of a great era, it furnishes 
in itself a reflection of the life of the city of 
Florence. 


The second part of this work, to be ready 
five years hence, will list the engravings of 
known masters other than Florentine and will 
probably be the same bulk. On the shelves at 
Knoedler & Co., are nearly all of the repro- 
ductions that will be included in the next 
part. 


Reviewing the genesis of the work, which 
began many years ago, Royal Cortissoz, Her- 
ald Tribune art editor, termed the Hind 
work “a collaboration in which British and 
American scholarship and energy have been 
ideally combined.” 


WATERCOLOR 
FARES FORTH 


By Eliot O’Hara. The author of 


“Making Watercolor Behave” and 
“Making the Brush Behave” here 
turns from technique to expression and 
discusses Restraint, Abstraction, Focus, 
Rhythm, Keyed Color, etc. 28 illus- 
trations, 10 in full color. $3.50 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 2 W. 45th St., NEW YORK 





TEMPERA 
FRESCO 





DRY COLORS 


enduringly brilliant 
a permanent palette 
technically fool proof 
guaranteed composition 
thoroly tested 
easily mixed 


PRICE LIST DRY COLORS 
in squat glass jars (useful for 
keeping pigment-medium mixtures) 


BY VOLUME 

1 oz. 20c. 4 oz. 50c|1 oz. 40c, 4 oz. $1.00 
Zine White * Ultramarine Violet 
Ivory Black * Ultramarine Red 
Yellow Ochre * Cadmium Primrose 
Golden Ochre * Cadmium Yellow 
Raw Siena * Medium 
Burnt Siena * Cadmium Orange 
Cadmium Red Light 
Cadmium Red Medium 
Cadmium Red Deep 
Alizarine Crimson 
Barium ‘ Lemon) Yellow 
Strontium Yellow 
Chromium Oxide 

Opaque * 
Viridian Light * 
Viridian Medium * 
Viridian Deep * 


1 oz. $1.50, 4 oz. $6.00 
Cerulean Cobalt Blue * 


Those Colors marked with an * are 


Tested LIME-PROOF. 


TEMPERA EMULSION ure Whole Ese 

and Linseed Oil, 4 oz. bottle 
STAND OIL, LIGHT BODY for oil aw 
um or making tempera emulsions, 4 oz. 
bottle 50c 
GESSO GROUND MATERIAL ready 
=e, Hide Glue, Gypsum, Zinc White, 
75c 


Mars Violet * 


1 oz. 25c, 4 oz. 6O0c 
Ultramarine Biue 
Terra Verde * 


1 oz. 60c, 4 oz. $1.50 
Cobalt Biue * 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera and Fresco 
materials may be obtained from 
your Dealer or by writing to us 


en PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND A NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI. Oo. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
George Rowney Watercolors 
Permanent Pigments 
Artist Canvas—All Widths—Pure Linen 
45 inches x 6 yards—$7.50 a roll. 
GRAND CENTRAL 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Inc. 

55 Vanderbilt Ave. WN. Y., M. Y., MUrray Hill 2-6320 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


{Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Tue Art Dicest is a national advertising 
medium for artists’ materials. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





Bock of New Jersey Artists 


A State Chapter Project deserving wide- 
spread emulation. 

The New Jersey State Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League has spon- 
sored a well-printed profusely ifustrated book 
entitled Art and Artists of New Jersey. It was 
compiled and edited by Mrs. Lolita Flock- 
hart, secretary of the Chapter. The book con- 
tains a reproduction each of a representative 
work of art, and a biographical sketch of 
about 70 outstanding New Jersey artists, all 
of whom are members of the American Art- 
ists Professional League, and a listing of 
1,000 living artists who have any known con- 
nection with art in New Jersey. 

Nearly all of the 70 artists met in the 
Montclair (New Jersey) Art Museum on May 
1, to look over and to autograph their page 
in the 100 copies of the de luxe edition, each 
copy of which also contains an original 
sketch, watercolor or etching under the front 
cover. The de luxe edition of 100 copies sells 
for $5, and advance subscriptions promise the 
full cost of the project will be paid by it 
alone. The regular edition has the same cream 
and black binding and cameo plate paper 
as the autographed, extra-illustrated de luxe 
edition, and sells for $2.50. The artists il- 
lustrated paid for the half-tone block, which 
cost about $3.50 each, but these will be sent 
to the artists in due time. Any money real- 
ized from sales, after costs shall be paid, will 
go into the State Chapter Treasurer’s ac- 
count for use in the work of the New Jersey 
State Chapter. 

In the foreword Frederick Ballard Wil- 
liams, national chairman, states: “The art- 
ists of New Jersey owe a real debt of ap- 
preciation to Mrs, Flockhart for her untiring 
enthusiasm, fair mindedness and tactful abili- 
ty in the planning and completion of this 
work. This book should create a valuable 
precedent for their benefit and for the ad- 
vancement of art in New Jersey.” 


News From California 


In a recent Sacramento paper, there was 
a long article concerning the American Art- 
ists Professional League and the fine things 
it did for art through American Art Week. 
It stated that the object of the League and 
its sponsorship of the week, proclaimed each 
year by the governor, is to bring public rec- 
ognition to painters, sculptors and craftsmen, 
to aid them to build an American school of 
art. The painting awarded California for first 
place in the West, will be loaned to the 
Crocker Art Gallery, San Francisco and la- 
ter will be taken to other galleries in the 
state. This painting is by Eustace Paul 
Ziegler and is entitled Esquimo Boys on the 
Banks of the Yukon. 


Odd Pennies for Art 


After King George V died all of the banks 
in Great Britain and Ireland were told to 
take the odd pennies at the close of the day 
and pay them to the King George Playing 
Fields Foundation. The Reader’s Digest said 
that the sum was $473.40. 

Most people in America thought Mrs. Al- 
voni Allen’s Penny Art Fund plan was too 
small to be of any significance, but the re- 


ports from the women’s clubs of the nation 
this year show a marked increase in amounts 
to be spent for contemporary American art. 
New Jersey, for instance, raised in pennies, 
together with the Nellie Wright Allen Fund, 
$1,382. This means not only the collection 
of pence but an added interest in art. For 
instance, the Woman’s Club of Orange, said 
Mrs. Magrath, purchased two paintings for 
their clubhouse this year by Henry R. Poore 
and William J. Baer by voluntary gifts. They 
are valued at $2,000. 

A further outcome of this project was the 
establishment of a permanent “Picture Pur. 
chase Fund” to be called the “Mary Prizer 
Picture Fund” in honor of the club’s pres 
ident. The club also voted to carry on af 
insurance policy on pa.ntings which are 
monthly exhibited in its beautiful auditorium, — 
and they honored the retiring president with 
a gift of a fine painting for which they will” 
pay nearly $200. Through the art department — 
of this club, art sales were made from the | 
monthly exhibitions in the club house to the 
amount of $1,400. In the Plainfield Monday 
Afternoon Club the members purchased this 
year, twelve oil and watercolor ey 
well known artists, twelve bird prints 5 
two antique Chinese figures. The Ridgew 
League for Creative Work bought two paint 
ings; the Irvington Woman’s Club one of 
for $300; and in the Somerville Civic League 
an entire exhibition of 33 etchings were sold 
to the members. 2 


News From Indiana 

Mrs. George Van Dyke said that so far this 
year $1,500 in paintings have been sold and 
about $3,000 given in prizes. Their Penny 
Art Fund has been used to promote art if 
every particular: they subscribe to an aft 
scholarship in Indiana University; and they 
have bought paintings by Indiana artists for 
a loan exhibit to clubs, districts and counties, 
which are sent without expense, so giving 
rural communities an opportunity to have 
“real paintings” at their Fine Arts Festivals. 


"RUBENS' 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 
(Prequently imitated, but never equalled) 


































































































UNITED BRUSH MANUFACT ORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK © 
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NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
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A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


1938 AMERICAN ART WEEK 
November Ist—7th 


State and Local Directors (with the ap- 
proval of State Regional Chapter Chairman) 
are free to use their discretion about begin- 
ning American Art Week celebrations on 
Monday, October 31st, and, or, of continuing 
them through Election Day, November 8th. 

~~ * * 

ONE OF THE 1938 AMERICAN ART 

WEEK PRIZE PAINTINGS. 





The Art Student: DeWitt M. Lockman 
Oil on canvas, 30x40 


Mr. Lockman served for some years on the 
National Executive Committee of the League, and 
on the Municipal Art Commission of the City of 
New York. Elected A.N.A. in 1917, N.A. in 
1921, he is also a member of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters, of the Allied Artists 
of America, is (mentioned only in part) a dele- 
gate to the Fine Arts Federation of New York, 
and was erstwhile Chairman of the once active 
National Association of Portrait Painters. He 
has received medals and awards from the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, the National Academy, and the New 
York Historical Society. 


* * * 


The Florida Federation of Art 
Voices Opposition to the 
Coffee-Pepper Bill 
Mr. Harold Hilton, president of the Florida 
Federation of Art writes us from Jacksonville 
expressing approval of the League’s Coffee- 
Pepper Bill comments on this page in the 
May Ist issue. Their own resolution opposing 
favorable consideration of the bills by Con- 
gress was passed, he states, not only unani- 
mously but with applause. We reprint the 

Florida resolution in full: 

WHEREAS, there is before the Congress 
of the United States at this time a joint bill 
seeking the establishment of a Federal Bu- 
reau of Fine Arts, known as the Coffee-Pep- 
per Bill, and 

WHEREAS, the Board of Directors of the 


15th May, 1938 


Florida Federation of Art in session at Palm 
Beach, April 2, 1938, has discussed the pro- 
visions of this Bill with a view to determin- 
ing whether or not the passage of the said 
Bill would provide equitable assistance to 
bona fide artists and worthy art projects, and 

WHEREAS, the Bill proposes in effect to 
continue and extend the present Federal Art 
Project under the guise of another name, and 

WHEREAS, the operation of the Federal 
Art Project, as now constituted, has proved 
to be inefficient, partial, and discriminatory; 
the proposed Bill offering no effective pro- 
visions to alter these conditions in a manner 
beneficial to bona fide artists, and 

WHEREAS, the Board of Directors of the 
Florida Federation of Art considers that the 
provisions of this Bill would be prejudicial 
to the best interests of art, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Florida Federation of Art cp- 
poses the passage of the said Bill, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to Senator 
Pepper, Representative Coffee, and any per- 
sons and organizations through which an ef- 
fective protest may be made. 

ae x aa 


Paris Chapter’s Annual Exhibition 


At a dinner in honor of its Honorary Pres- 
ident, Mr. Edwin C. Wilson, Counselor of 
Embassy, on April 20th—the eve of the open- 
ing of the Annual Exhibition of the League’s 
active European Chapter—seven poems were 
addressed to Mr. Wilson by representatives 
of as many branches of the arts. Leon Dabo 
spoke with the courage of laughter for the 
artists-painters. 


“We, as painters, dear Sir, are most proud 
to welcome you both to our Chapter. 

We are just a Bohemian crowd, 
Which covers its troubles, with laughter.” 


Posters, rendering “Exposition Ligue Pro- 
fessionelle Des Artistes Americaines De Paris 
Gallerie Ecalle 3, Faubury Sainte-Honoré 
Paris Du 20 Aurilan 1 Mai 1938” advised 
Paris of the showing of American art. In a 
two column review, the New York Herald 
Tribune, Paris, Thursday, April 21, 1938 told 
of the formal inauguration of the exhibition 
by Mr. Edwin C. Wilson of the American 
Embassy, at which, 42 United States artists, 
many internationally known, showed nearly 
100 works of art. The Exhibition Commit- 
tee comprised Mrs. Sidney Veit, chairman, 
Messrs. John A. McKesson, Wilmor Hoffman, 
Jules Pages, A. K. Womrath, H. A. Webster, 
and Mrs. Lora Gilon. Mr. Leslie G. Cauld- 
well, 4 bis Cité du Retiro, Paris, is now 
chairman of the Europeon Chapter, and Mr. 
John McKesson, secretary. 





Walter Pach Looks Back 


A new book by Walter Pach appears on 
the Summer list of Covici, Freiede, publishers. 
The volume, entitled Queer Thing, Painting, 
is scheduled for release in August. It will be 
the reminiscences of 40 years of art. 


Colours by 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 





“Blockx” 


nd Out 
Fils. Terwagn 
(Bel gique} 


Pinest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Bceoks. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. S. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


USE 


Rembrandt 


COLOQOKS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
USDISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N.J. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 


FULL LINE OF 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 
123 West 68th St., New York 


Special Attention Given 
to Mail Orders 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


CORALT BLUES CAPMIUM YELLOWS 
CORALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


CERU! EAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 


— Pounded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 
FINE ARTS INSURANCE 
111 John Street, New York 
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New York Fortnight 


[Continued from page 19) 


fied wood into forms which go further back 
than his country’s golden age into the primi- 
tive sculptures of ancient times. The figures 
are, to quote Emil Genauer of the World 
Telegram, “Poetic rather than passionate; 
mysterious rather than forthright.” 

William Ferguson is one of those artists 
uncovered by the Federal Art Project and 
his “fanciful” watercolors liven up the gal- 
lery walls. He disproves, according to Henry 
McBride of the Sun, the accusation that 
Americans are all of one mold. “He has a 
vivid and uncontrolled imagination that does 
not know when to stop. He fills his pictures 
with a wealth of fantastic detail that is not 
always easy to understand, even though it is 
placed on the paper forcefully and directly.” 


The Panorama 


Mention should be made of a few of the 
many group shows that have signalized the 
wind-up of the season. At the New Art Circle, 
J. B. Neumann has assembled a show by Lee 
Gatch, Karl Knaths, Joseph de Martini, Earl 
Kerkham and Joseph Solman, current until 
the 21st. 

At the Milch Gallery are paintings by all 
the well known Milch group, Etnier, Sheets, 
Sterne, Speight, Kroll, Laufman, Philipp, 
Blanch, Ritman and others. The Downtown 
Gallery has hung some canvases by Sheeler, 
O’Keeffe, Marin, Spencer, Dorothy Varian and 
many others associated with the gallery. The 
American Womens Association Gallery has in- 
stalled a group show by members which will 
be hanging for the next three months. The 
Municipal Art Gallery has a new exhibition 
which features among others a group of 
Staten Island artists. At this gallery is a 
startling canvas by Leo Birshansky entitled 
The Road to Destruction, termed “one of those 
terrifying symbdlic things,” by Jewell of the 
Times. Birshansky has done a series of paint- 
ings in the same manner—hysterical work if 
ever there was—depicting the Russian Revo- 
lution through which he lived. 

A newcomér who captured the admiration 
of Royal Cortissoz, Herald Tribune critic, was 
Furman Joseph Finck, Philadelphian exhibited 
at the Macbeth Gallery. “His modelling is 


sound and his touch is as broad as it is 
fluent,” wrote Cortissoz of the nudes in the 
show. “Not in a long time has a newcomer 
affirmed himself so satisfactorily.” 

“Little tapestries” are on view at the Fer- 
argil Galleries in a show of needlework by 
Marcie Stebbins. There is a particularly en- 
gaging needled landscape of Washington 
Square. 

Elaine Plishker Auchmoody, Long Island 
artist and director of the Douglaston Art 
League, is showing a group of recent paint- 
ings at the Studio Guild until May 21 as her 
first New York solo. Mrs. Auchmoody, who 
studied with William Starkweather at Trap- 
hagen and under well known teachers at the 
Grand Central School of Art, spent the past 
several months in Florida and most of the 
paintings are Florida scenes. 

Another group show on the May list, one 
with wide diversity is at the Kleemann Gal- 
leries. The Self Portrait by Higgins, repro- 
duced on page 19, is included and, incident- 
ally, this gallery is sending 50 Higgins paint- 
ings to the Currier Gallery, Manchester, N. H., 
for a large one man show through June. 
Others in the present exhibition include Ann 
Brockmann, Gifford Beal, Albert Sterner, 
Theresa Bernstein and Louis Eilshemius. 


Carvings from Bali 


The exquisite art of Balinese wood-carving 
is again presented to New Yorkers, in a 
large display at the Findlay Galleries during 
May. Consisting of dancing figures, portrait 
studies and religious subjects, these carvings 
in single pieces of native wood have been 
assembled by a private collector over a period 
of years. Always conceived with delicate grace 
and painstaking workmanship, the figures 
with their thin tapering fingers and elegant 
poses explain the statement that in Bali art 
is a pleasure and nearly every Balinese is an 
artist. 

In Bali wood carving and the exercise of 
the other arts is as important for relaxation 
as reading is to other races. Some of the carv- 
ings on view are more elaborately developed 
than others with much concentration on cos- 
tume detail. A group of contemporary Bali 
drawings of similar content to those shown 
at the McDonald Galleries earlier in the sea- 
son are also on exhibition. 


CLASSIFIED. ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 


insertion; 


Each word, 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with special low 
price list for materials used. Braxton Art Company, 
353 E. 58, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


Seapets, s 

“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES:—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 

ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


minimum charge $1.50. Terms: 
initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


cash with order. 


ARTIST, ACADEMICIAN, paints Portraits, 

Flowers, Copies and Miniatures. Any design. 
Paintings pees. Moderate prices. Also Art in- 
structions. H. Rossmann, 552 W. 171st St.. New 
York wo. 
ARTISTS! Original works of art, all media, 

wanted. Exhibition and sale. Mercury Galleries, 
4 East 8th Street, New York. 


ART STUDIES: Old and Modern Masters; in- 

expensive; beautifully printed landscapes, por- 
traits,.and still lifes. Catalogue free. Fredrix, 
140 Sullivan Street, New York. 


PERMANENT 


ORPIe 


STUDIO TUBES 


OIL COLORS 


Made hy the manufacturers of the Rembrandt Colors 
Newark-New Jersey 


$25 - $35 - $50 
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Auction Prices 


Aprit auctions in New York galleries j 
cluded a large variety of art objects, f 
ture, and even stamps, the latter compris 
the collection of the late Cortlandt T. 
hop. It is rumored that one of the large 
leries will remain open conducting sales 
through the summer, an innovation in 
ican art auctioneering. Following are 


recent prices with buyers indicated in pai 


theses: 


Paintings sold at the Norris, Schoen, 
dan et al sale on April. 28 at American 
Association-Anderson Galleries: 


Feast of the Gods by Hendrik van Balen 
and Jan Brueghel (H. D. Rabinowitz).... $ 
Landscape with Ruins and Figures by Jacob 
van Ruysdael 
Helene Fourment by Rubens (S. M. Brad- 
ford Agent) 
Christ and the Adulteress by Lucas Cranach 
the Elder (S. M. Bradford, Agent).... 
Madonna Enthroned with Four Saints by 
Francesco di Castello (Mrs. D. Schoales, 
Agent) 
Heroic Portrait of Catherine the Great by 
Giovanni Lampi, (Dr. Armand Ham- 


Early American glass, pewter and Currie 


& Ives collection of William Mitchell Vj 
Winkle dispersed on April 28 and 29 g 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: 


Clear flint three-mold whale oil lamp (Dr. 
Albert C. Barnes) 

Home to Thanksgiving by Currier and Ives.. 

New England Winter Scene by Currier and 
Ives (Maurice Inman, Inc.) 

The Old Barn Floor by Currier and Ives 
(A. 8. Colgate) 

Snap Apple Night by Currier and Ives 
(Cornelius Michaelsen) 

Winter in the Country, A Cold Morning by 
Currier and Ives (Kennedy & Co.)........ 

Winter in the Country, The Old Grist Mill 
by Currier and Ives 

Clear flint three-mold footed bowl (Ohio 
Collector) 

Cobalt blue three-mold small 
flask (Ohio Collector) 

Stiegel amethyst diamond daily perfume 
bottle (Michigan Collector) 

Stiegel purple amethyst diamond-lattice per- 
fume bottle (M. F. Linton) 

Light green flint three-mold flaring bowl 
(Edwin Lefevre) 


Total for Sale 


Jades, furniture and silver sold at the 
riner et al sale on April 29 at American 
Association-Anderson Galleries: 


George III Adam silver waiter, John Carter, 
London, 1774-5 (M. M. Douglas) 

Rock crystal large covered vase, Ch’ien-ling 
(Chas. Nott) 

Pair of large carved Fei-7s’ui jade bird 
figures (E. F. Edwards) 

Carved Fei-7s'ui jade handing vase, Ch’ien- 
lung (Chas. Nott) 

Hepplewhite mahogany secretary-bookcase, 3 
English, 18th Century (C. W. Harrison).. 1,55 


$22,568 


Furniture and decorations sold at Dor 
et al sale on May 5, 6 and 7 at Parke-B 
Galleries: 


Pair carved Fei-7s’ui jade figurines 
Carved white jade figure of Kuan Yin on 
spinach jade stand Ch’ien-lung (Charles 
Nott) 
Sheraton inlaid mahogany break-front li- 
brary bookcase, English late 18th century 
(Comer of London) 
Brussels silk-woven tapestry Venus and 
Adonis, Jacob van der Borght, about 
‘ 
00 
Brussels silk-woven tapestry, The Marriage 
of Psyche, Pieter Van Den Hecke, about 
1710 (M. A. Linah, Agent) 


Total for Sale 


Stamps from the Cortlandt F. Bishop 
lection sold on May 9 at American Art 
sociation-Anderson Galleries: 


Baltimore, Md., 1845 5-cent black on 
white paper provisional issue by post- 
master, cancelled (Upton Stamp Co.)....$ 

Revenue stamp—$500 black, green and red, 
cancelled (Y. Souren Co.) 

British Guiana, 1850, 

(Nassau Stamp Co.) 
British Guiana 1856—4-cent magenta 


Total for Sale 


Total for Sale 
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